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Industrial 
Eye Accident Costs 
UP 78% 


Since 1939 


Make this Expense No. 1 on your List to Lower 
in these days of Higher Costs! 


Until conditions change, you may have to “go be amazed at what the direct and hidden costs 
along” in paying MORE for the NECESSARY of industrial eye accidents can total and how 
raw materials to stoke your production, but eye economically these costs can be cut by an ade- 
accidents on the job represent a cost you can quate program 

control — NOW! And they’re very much worth of control. Ask 

controlling ... one firm employing over 1200 your nearest 

workers spent $4,262 in 1946 for eye accidents AO Safety 

as against $204.59 in 1947 when an eye protec- Representative. 

tion program was put in operation. 


How about your plant? You may 
Division 


SOUTHBRIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS * BRANCHES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE TECHNOLOGY REVIEW, November, 1948. Vol. LI, No. 1. Published monthly from November to July inclusive at 8 Harmony Place, Brattleboro, 
Vt. Publication date: twenty-seventh of the month preceding date of issue. Annual subscription $3.50; Canadian and Foreign subscription $4.00. Applica- 
tion for transfer of second-class mailing privilege from Concord, N. H., to Brattleboro, Vt., is pending. 








MODEL TV-7M 


ye 1 


COMPLETE 






designed 
and built to 


OUTPERFORM 


Just out of the testing laboratories this 
television receiver, National’s latest engi- 
neering triumph, incorporates 11 out- 
standing design features. Pictures are 
brighter, steadier, clearer — Dual-speaker 
FM sound is amazingly realistic. Built 
with world-renowned National crafts- 
manship and quality components, Na- 
tional Television operates perfectly, de- 
pendably — every time you turn it on! 
Automatic station selector makes accurate 
tuning easy. Covers all 13 channels. 21 
tubes (including 3 rectifier tubes) plus 
7” picture tube. 


BRIGHTER 


@ Full 4,000 volts on the picture tube. 
@ Coil switching assures equivalent of 
separate, high-Q tuned circuits for each 
channel to improve sensitivity, stability. 
@ Automatic Gain Control —like 
AVC in your radio—corrects for 
variations in signal strength, 


STEADIER 


@ Extra-stable synchronizing circuit 
locks picture in place. No need for con- 
stant re-tuning. Just set controls once 
and relax! 


CLEARER 


@ Uses 37 mc IF instead of conven- 
tional 21 mc — minimizing picture in- 
terference caused by other radio services. 
@ Specially designed, double-tuned RF 
bandpass circuits improve selectivity 
and image ratio. 

@ Fine tuning adjustment provided. 
® Two speakers and hum-free power 
supply provide clearer, life-like binaural 





Also available in handsome mahogany sound. 
cabinet. Model TV-7W SEE AND HEAR 
$199.50 complete THE DIFFERENCE! 
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RECISION in your golf game demands precision in 
your clubs. And Norton abrasives help make that 
precision. The forgings for your “irons” are rough ground 
y as illustrated and then the club faces are precision 
finished on disc grinders. The hosel for the shaft is center- 
less ground and then the whole club head receives 
several polishing operations with succeedingly finer sizes 
M abrasive. And in the sanding operations 
the products of the Norton Behr- 

Manning Division are widely used. 


y*. 
S 
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Yes, abrasives are important to you 
for they had a part in producing 
about every product you use ~~ from 
the alarm clock that wakes you in the 
morning to the refrigerator that fur- 
nishes your midnight snack. And 
wherever abrasives are used you'll 
find Norton — for Norton is the 
world’s largest producer of abrasives 
and grinding wheels. 
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reduces cost of 


FTHYLENE PRODUCTION 


PROCESS Developed and Licensed PLANTS Engineered and Constructed 
by by 


vacuum ? VULCAN 
TPC. 


KING 
THERMOFOR pYROLYTIC CRAC 




















.. a high temperature thermal cracking process, by which ethylene and aromatic hydrocarbons are 
economically obtained in quantity from low-grade petroleum oils and light hydrocarbons. 


.. Similar to Socony's famed T.C.C. process extensively used in producing high-grade gasoline 
and distillate fuels. 

... employs a moving bed of solids as a heat transfer medium capable of withstanding extremely 
high temperatures and rapid cooling. 

.. features a self-cleaning arrangement whereby the carbon deposits are utilized to generate heat 
required in the operation. 


Address inquiries to Vulcan . . . Cincinnati, Ohio. 








THE VULCAN COPPER & SUPPLY CO. General Offices and Plant: CINCINNATI, OHIO 


NEW YORK SAN FRANCISCO BUENOS AIRES 


VICKERS VULCAN PROCESS ENGINEERING COMPANY ij To — MONTREAL 
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F oO a IN D U s T R VY Cabot raw materials meet a remarkably diversified list of 


industrial needs. 


The Cabot Companies are among the world’s leading pro- 
ducers of carbon black for rubber, ink, paint, varnish, lacquer, 
plastics and other products requiring this remarkable pigment. 


The pine distillates of Retort Chemical Division have wide 
spread application in rubber, ships’ coatings, paper, heat 
quenching oil for steel and cast iron, and in stains. 


Carton Black Cabot raw materials reach these and other varied desti- 


nations along a route which begins at research and develop- 


Natural Gas ment, and continues through production control to the manu- 
facturer who uses Cabot raw materials. 
Natural Gasoline 
Fumping Equipment CABOT CARBON CO. 
Fine Tar( TEXAS ELF CARBON CO. 


Charcoal GENERAL ATLAS CARBON CO. 
CABOT SHOPS, INC. 











GODFREY L. CABOT, inc. 


MASS. 





CABOT 
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77 FRANKLIN STREET + BOSTON 10, 
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LU your Cyee—... AGAIN! 


precision engine parts, will find that T-P engi- 
neers talk their language straight through from 
blueprint, to toolroom, to production line. And 


Today, strange new silhouettes streak across the 
sky at speeds which strain the eye. American air- 
power is on the wing again. 

And as it always has been—since the days of 
Lougheed, Lindbergh, and Byrd—the Taft-Peirce 
Contract Manufacturing Division is a fully alerted 
“ground force” for the aviation industry, up to 
the minute in know-how and equipment. 
Manufacturers of aircraft, engines, or any com- 
ponent from hydraulic control valves to micro- 


For Engineering, Tooling, 
Contract Manufacturing 


whatever you need—from a single tool or part to 
complete mechanisms in continuous quantities— 
you can get it on schedule from this unique 
organization in its modern, flexible plant. Get 
the full picture from the famous illustrated book: 
“Take It To Taft-Peirce.” Write to The Taft- 
Peirce Mfg. Co., Woonsocket, R. I. 


TAKE IT TO TAFT-PEIRCE 
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- Outstanding Development... 
138,000 Volt Habirlene Sheathed Compression Cable pioneered by 


PHELPS DODGE COPPER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 











ADVANTAGES 


. Greatest Reliability. C=, 5. Automatically Self-Compensating. 

- Simplified Installation. ol (Hae 16) 6. Continuous Habirlene Sheath enables cable 
3. Extensive background of operating experience. \(S— | i to be shipped, installed and operated as a 
| . High factor of Safety. Diets > factory sealed unit. 








PHELPS DODGE CopPpER PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


General Sales Offices: 40 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Mills: BAYWAY, N. J. YONKERS, N. Y. FORT WAYNE, IND. LOS ANGELES. CALIF. 











MARTIN-HUBBARD CORPORATION 


Engineering Consultants 


Computers — Servomechanisms 
Instrumentation for Nuclear Research 
Applied ultrasonic research and development 


Design and construction of scientific instruments 


to your performance specifications 


Complete engineering of original or unique electrical 
and mechanical devices and machinery 


Technical reports 


11 BEACON STREET 
BOSTON 8, MASSACHUSETTS, U. S. A. 


Telephone: CApitol 7-6990 “Cable Address MARHUB-Boston” 











Put that Second Pump to Work! 


RF-2 





A 2-PUMP RF-2 ROTO-TROL with a built-in al- 
ternator will operate each pump on alternate 
starting cycles and will still operate both pumps 
if the demand requires. 


This Roto-Trol is furnished in a Cast Iron cabinet. 
It is float operated through stainless steel tape. 
Also available in from two to eight circuits for se- 
quence control. 


DEPTH INDICATOR IS 
OPTIONAL — EXTRA 


Write for full Data 


Water Level Controls Division of 


Healy ~ Ruff Company 


711 HAMPDEN AVE., ST. PAUL 4, MINN. 
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Technical Volumes. — Many readers of The Re- 
view, who recall the late Dean Henry P. Talbot, ’85, 
would have warmed to the reference made to him in 
a talk before the European graduate students in the 
Foreign Student Summer Project last June by JAMes 
S. THompson, author of “Technical Publishing Today” 
(page 31). Mr. Thompson stated then that literally his 
first contact with technical authors, just after graduat- 
ing from the University of Wisconsin in 1910 and 
joining the then infant McGraw-Hill organization, re- 
sulted in such kindly treatment and inspiring sugges- 
tions as to start a plan which culminated in the de- 
velopment of an international series of books in 
chemistry that now totals nearly 100 volumes. Cur- 
rently, a resigned, at the end of 1946, from the 
presidency of the McGraw-Hill Book Company, Mr. 
Thompson is devoting his time to the broader aspects 
of author relationships and international contacts with 
editors, publishers, and educators. 


International Relations. — A most interesting and 
unusual opportunity for 62 European students to study 
at M.I.T. during the summer stems from the Foreign 
Student Summer Project, which Earl W. Eames, Jr., 
a senior in Courses X and XV, initiated and for which 
he has served as chairman. DonaLp J. EBERLY, a junior 
student in the Department of Physics, has been iden- 
tified with the Foreign Student Summer Project and 
has handled its publicity since the first. Mr. Eberly 
tells of “A New Experiment in International Relations” 
beginning on page 34. 

M.I.T. Expands. — The growth of the Institute, 
from its beginning in Cambridge in 1916 to the present 
time, makes an impressive story, second only to the 
prospects which the new era for the Institute holds. 
“Recent Additions to M.I.T. Building Facilities” ( page 
21) is the product of co-operative efforts of The Re- 
view’s editorial staff. 











Speed with 
Economy 





' 
R. C. Williams & Co. “i 


Current business trends give no reason to antici- 
pate lower costs for the construction of industrial 
buildings during the next two years. So if you need 
a new factory, why wait? 

The profit you will make on goods produced in 
the new factory may far exceed any saving you 
might make by waiting for lower costs. 


W. J. BARNEY CORPORATION 
FOUNDED 1917 
101 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
INDUSTRIAL CONSTRUCTION 
Alfred T. Glassett, '20, Vice President 
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Thinking 
of 


improving 
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ch : “Improving” any machine really means 
or 
n- 
id means tinkering with speeds and weights 
ly 


increasing its productive capacity. That 


and strength—ending up with alloy steels. 


Which alloy steel?—the one thet meets 
o physical requirements at the lowest cost. 
n 


1e Molybdenum steels fill that bill. Good 


s. hardenability, plus freedom from temper 


se 


2 brittleness, plus reasonable price enable 
them to do it. 


. Send for our comprehensive 400-page 
book, free; “MOLYBDENUM: STEELS, 
IRONS, ALLOYS.” 


CLIMAX FURNISHES AUTHORITATIVE ENGINEERING DATA ON MOLYBDENUM APPLICATIONS 


Climax Molybdenum Company 


500 Fifth Avenue - New York City 
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QW) 5 worscvower 


No. 2 UNIVERSAL MILLING MACHINE 


for heavier cuts 





© Full 5 H.P. All Gear 
Drive to cutter. 

® Exclusive Extended 
Spindle Face gives 8 
important advan- 
tages. 

© Independent All Gear 
Drive to cutting feed 
and fast travel move- 
ments. 

® 18 Changes of Spin- 
dle Speeds. 

@ 18 Changes of Cut- 
ting Feeds. 

® Full Automatic Lubri- 
cation. 










XY 


This new machine has all the production boosting features 
of popular No. 2 Light Type Machine. A 5 H.P. No. 2 Plain 
Milling Machine, also available. For details write Brown & 
Sharpe Mfg. Co., Providence 1, R. I., U.S. A. 











Surface 


PYROMETERS 


for every purpose 


The routine use of CAMBRIDGE Surface 
Pyrometers takes the guesswork out of tem- 
perature determination in many industries. 
The CAMBRIDGE is accurate, dependable, 
rugged, quick-acting and easy to use. The 
koll Model is for checking surface tempera- 
tures of still or moving rolls. The Needle 
Model is for insertion into materials in a 
plastic or semi-plastic state for within-the- 
mass temperature determination. The Mold 
Model is for checking surface temperatures 
of mold cavities and surfaces of almost 
any contour. 





Send for Bulletin I94SA. 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC, 
3707 Grand Central Terminal 


New York 17, N. Y. 


CAMBRIDGE 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRECISION INSTRUMENTS 
indicat © Physical Testing Instruments 


_ R d 
* Lab for A. C. D. C. * Galvanometers 
tre ts * Gas Pr a Equipment * Physiological Instruments 








Moaict: 


Surface Py oS 











and many other Mechanical and Electrical Instruments 
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MAIL RETURNS 


M.I.T. in Tokyo 


The following communication, addressed to President Comp- 
ton, from an Alumnus and former member of the staff in Phys- 
ics and Chemistry, is reproduced not only for its general inter- 
est to Technology Alumni but also as an indication of the 
prestige which the Institute has acquired under the presidency 
of Dr. Compton. Accompanying Dr. Ikehara’s letter were two 
Japanese volumes describing M.1.T. and dealing with educa- 
tional methods at the Institute and, to a lesser extent, with edu- 
cational methods used generally in colleges of science and en- 
gineering in the United States. It is understood that these 
volumes have received considerable attention in educational 
circles in Japan. 











From Suikao Ikenara, 28: 


It is more than a year since you kindly sent me a letter 
through Dr. Edward L. Moreland, [’07]. At that time I had 
the pleasure of discussing educational problems with Dr. More- 
wot but since then I have been welabliy conscious of lack of 
my knowledge on American educational systems and ideals. 

In January, 1945, while the war was still on, Dr. Koroku 
Wada, President of the Tokyo Institute of Technology, sug- 
gested that I present a reorganization plan of our Institute. 
Then I immediately visualized a modest M.I.T. in Tokyo, but 
my plan was buried in the turmoil of the time and in its subse- 
quent chaos. The Report of the U.S. Education Mission to 
Japan marked, however, a new start of our educational sys- 
tems. Through painstaking efforts of the Civil Information and 
Education Section of GHQ., my country is slowly learning the 
ideal and spirit of American education. In order to reorganize 
the higher educational institutions, the Japanese University 


(Concluded on page 78) 


‘Want ‘More Accurate 
HUMIDITY 


Control? 


POWERS new type 190 Hygro- 
stat may be your answer. It is 
pneumatically operated, sensi- 
tive to the slightest changes in 
relative humidity. Users state 
“it is the most accurate hygro- 
stat made.” 

Controls valves or dampers 
in connection with heating or 
cooling coils, humidifiers, air 
washers, humidifying atomizers, 
spray nozzles, etc. 

Used in processing and stor- 
age rooms in textile mills, indus- 
trial plants, laboratories, print- 
ing plants, telephone exchanges, 
and comfort air conditioning systemsin all types of buildings. 

Easy to install. Room and duct type instruments. Test 
one. You’ll buy more to replace obsolete, inaccurate con- 
trols. Get Bulletin 302 for complete details. 

THE POWERS REGULATOR CO.,2761 Greenview Ave., 
CHICAGO 14, ILL. e NEW YORK e LOS ANGELES. 
(HY-1) 











*& OFFICES INSOCITIES * 


Over 55 years of 
TEMPERATURE and HUMIDITY CONTROL 
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The investigation of nature is an infinite pasture-ground ~—'T. HW. HUXLEY 





Food—ours to have and to hold 


QUICK-FROZEN or in cans, dried or powdered, processed or 
in bulk, foods can now be kept fresh and flavorful from har- 
vest to harvest .. . or longer. 

For this we can thank research ... and better materials. 

There’s nitrogen, for example, that protects the flavor 
and nutritional values of packaged foods. It is also used to 
protect delicate foods... butter and vegetable oils . . . keep- 
ing them sweet and free from undesirable odors. 

Plastic-lined cans resist food acids and alkalies for months 
on end. They eliminate all contact with metal .. . and thus 
serve as an added guard against flavor contamination. 
Plastic-treated milk bottle hoods keep pouring surfaces ster- 
ile-clean . . . and new plastic containers, tough and pliable, 
“seal in” food’s flavor and freshness. 


spoilage-free tanks, vats, hoppers, filters and great kettles 
that help prepare and process food for our use. 

The people of Union Carbide produce many materials 
essential to the growing, handling and preservation of 
foods. They also produce hundreds of other materials for 
the use of science and industry, thus helping maintain 
American leadership in meeting the needs of mankind. 


FREE: You are invited to send for the new illustrated booklet, “Prod- 


ucts and Processes,” which shows how science and industry use 
UCC’s Alloys, Chemicals, Carbons, Gases and Plastics. 


Uniton CARBIDE 


AND CARBON CORPORATION 








Stainless steel, too, easily cleaned and sterilized, gives us 30 EAST 42ND STREET [[Jgqq NEW YORK 17, N. ¥. 
Products of Divisions and Units include 
BAKELITE, KRENE, VINYON, AND VINYLITE PLAsTICS *« NATIONAL CARBONS * ACHESON ELECTRODES 
LINDE NITROGEN « LINDE OXYGEN ¢ PReEsST-O-LITE ACETYLENE * PYROFAX GAS 
ELECTROMET ALLOYS AND METALS « HAYNES STELLITE ALLOYS * PRESTONE AND TREK ANTI-FREEZES * SYNTHETIC ORGANIC CHEMICALS 


e EVEREADY FLASHLIGHTS AND BATTERIES 











You can depend on 
premium perlormance: 
e when the fuel — 


AMERICAS GREATEST NAME 
IN FUEL INJECTION 
EQUIPMENT 











Part of a never-ending program of fuel injection 
research and development at American Bosch in- 
cludes many thousands of hours devoted to the 
special requirements of Diesel locomotives. 

Today, American Bosch fuel injection systems 
feed a high percentage of these efficient, modern 
giants that are taking over an ever increasing 
share of the load on American railroads. 


American Bosch Corporation 
Springfield 7, Massachusetts 


Service the Whole World Over 
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“I chose my wife, as she dd her wedding 
gown, not for a fine glossy surface, but such 


>> 


qualities as would wear well... 


—THE VICAR OF WAKEFIELD 





ay "such qualities as would wear well” 
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Tue dressmaker who pleased the vicar’s 
wife, even as she herself pleased the vicar, 
did so, we submit, by a time-tested procedure: 
painstaking attention to the details that add 
up to excellence; assiduous care with the 
parts upon which is founded the quality of 
the whole. 


The exacting requirements of customers 
like the vicar and his wife are those which 
General Electric products are built to meet. 
We feel that we could turn our wares be- 
neath the vicar’s appraising eye with equa- 
nimity. 

Before the customer has a chance to ex- 
amine a General Electric refrigerator, for 
example, specially developed electronic “‘sniff- 
ers” have made sure there is not the slight- 
est leak in its refrigerating unit... 


G-E radio tubes must pass tests that du- 
plicate the impacts of naval broadsides and 
the vibrations of plane engines... 

The General Electric lamps you see for 
sale have passed as many as 480 quality tests 
and inspections. 

Every General Electric product is designed 
for high standards of performance . . . is 
tested to see that it will meet those standards 

. . is built to serve you faithfully. 


You can put your confidence in 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 









Typical of Lummus foreign operations is the design and construction of 
Gee. a refinery by The Lummus Company of New York and Compania Anonima 
een? Venezolana Lummus for the Cardon Refinery of The Shell Oil Company 
of Venezuela. 

In oil producing states in America, all through Europe, in the Near 
East, Netherlands Indies, South America, China— Lummus has built more 
than 150 gasoline refineries, upwards of 90 process units for solvent refining 
and dewaxing of lube oils and more than 300 chemical units, including 


complete plants for ethylene, butadiene, styrene, phenol. 


This large fractionating column, weighing over one hundred tons, was 


A SHELL PHOTOGRAPH fabricated in England for The Lummus Company and shipped to Cardon. 


a 
: 
4 
> 
; 





A SHELL PHOTOGRAPH 


Erecting fractionating column. THE LUMMUS COMPANY 
420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


LUMMUS 


CHICAGO—600 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago §, Ill. 
HOUSTON — Mellie Esperson Bidg., Houston 2, Texas 
LONDON —5§25 Oxford Street, London, W.1, England 


il 
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"THE HARNESSING 
OF ROARING RIVER... 


SeeetinecetiiaaeeeEe , 








Water is diverted from the source 
of Roaring River through 6,800 feet 
of pipe line to a single unit turbo- 
generator plant where a 520 foot 
head is converted into 4,500 kva 
of electric energy. Stone & Webster 
Engineering Corporation designed 
the plant and supervised its con- 
truction. 


The Hydroelectric Development on 
Roaring River in Jamaica, B. W. I. was designed 
and constructed for Jamaica Public Service 
Company, Ltd. to supplement their White River 
and Bog Walk Hydroelectric Plants. These hydro- 
power plants make the island largely independent 
of outside resources in its production of power, 
relieving the oil burning power plant in Kingston 
of a large part of its load. 


STONE & WEBSTER ENGINEERING CORPORATION | 


A SUBSIDIARY OF STONE & WEBSTER, INC. 
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No other tire makes your car 





We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD“—every Sunday—ABC Network 


perform like this! 





bv GOODS Y 


Let Mr. White tell you what this 
amazing new kind of tire did for his car! 


VERNON R. WHITE, manufacturing ex- 
ecutive, Mobile, Ala.: “I put a set of 
Super-Cushions on my car (a 1942 
model) and they’ve certainly lived up 
to the great things car makers say about 
them. They make your car ride so 
smoothly that ruts and bumps just 
seem to disappear. These low-pressure 
tires also make a car easier to handle, 
give safer stops and better traction, and 
reduce sidesway when you take curves.” 


The Super-Cushion is the first new kind 
of tire in 15 years! It’s bigger and softer 
... runs on 24 pounds of air—but will 
fit your present wheels! You'll get a 
softer ride, less wear on your car, fewer 
rattles and repair bills, greater mileage 
and blowout resistance! See your Good- 
year dealer today! 


MILLIONS OF SUPER-CUSHIONS ARE NOW 
IN USE ON NEW AND OLDER CARS 


EMI 





> 





EAR 





Super-Cushion T. M.—The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 
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KARL TAYLOR COMPTON 
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Chairman of the Corporation, 1948. 
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The Trend of Affairs 


New Era for Technology 


CTING on the recommendation of Karl Taylor 

A comer since 1930 President of M.I.T., the 

Corporation elected James Rhyne Killian, Jr., 

26, to become the next, and tenth, president of the In- 

stitute, at its meeting on October 4. In his new posi- 

tion, Dr. Killian is the first graduate of M.I.T. to have 
the honor of becoming its president. 

At the same meeting, Dr. Compton was elected 
chairman of the Corporation, and in his new capacity 
will continue to serve the Institute for which he has 
been the administrative head for the past 18 years. 
While Dr. Compton’s new post provides relief from 
certain administrative responsibilities, he plans to 
devote full time to Institute activities, save for a spe- 
cial assignment in Washington for the months im- 
mediately ahead. 

President Truman has appointed Dr. Compton as 
chairman of the Research and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment. In this position 
he succeeds Vannevar Bush, ’16, who has asked to be 
relieved on the ground that the chairmanship of this 
important office should be rotated among outstanding 
men instead of being held too long by any individual. 

Thus it is that three men, two of them Technology 
Alumni, who have held the highest executive offices 
at M.I.T. become the logical subjects for the Trend of 
Affairs in opening Volume 51 of The Technology Re- 
view. The Review may, pe rhaps, be pardoned for tak- 
ing more than usual pride in the election of the Insti- 
tute’s new president, for Dr. Killian began his career, 
immediately after his graduation from the Institute, 
when he was appointed assistant managing editor of 
The Review. He was appointed managing editor in 
1927, and became editor in 1930, which, in the words 
of the Boston Herald, “he aided in making one of the 
country’s most respected technical publications.” 
When Dr. Bush left the Institute’s vice-presidency to 
become president of the Carnegie Institution of Wash- 
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ington, Dr. Killian was selected by Dr. Compton to be- 
come executive assistant to the president in 1939. In 
1943, Dr. Killian was made executive vice-president 
and he became vice-president in 1945. He assumed 
the new office as president designate on October 15. 
His formal inauguration as the Institute’s tenth presi- 
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dent will take place next 
June in connection with 
commencement exercises 
and Alumni Day, 1949. 
In making the an- 
nouncement of Dr. Killi- 
an’s election at a special 
convocation of the Fac- 
ulty on October 5, Dr. 
Compton said: 


By electing Dr. Killian 
to the presidency of the 
Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, the Corpora- 
tion has fulfilled the first of 
my two greatest ambitions 
for our institution. This has 
been to insure its future 
leadership of the highest 
possible caliber well in ad- 
vance of my own retire- 
ment. Ever since the be- 
ginning of the war, Dr. Kil- 
lian has carried a major 
portion of the duties of the 
President’s Office with such 
constructive imagination, 
good judgment, and admin- 
istrative skill as to have won 
the full confidence of the 
Corporation, staff and stu- 
dent body, and Alumni. 
The frequency with which 
he has been sought to ad- 
vise or collaborate with out- 
side agencies in education 
and public affairs, and to 
head other organizations, 
gives ample independent evidence of his qualifications. 

The satisfaction and effectiveness with which our ad- 

ministration and staff serve M.I.T. are based on team work 
— the team work of highly competent men of diverse but 
related professional interests, bound together by common 
ideals of education, research and public service. I am de- 
lighted that Dr. Killian is to become the leader of this team. 
I am as confident of his success and loyal support by his 
colleagues as I am grateful to him and to them for their 
generous co-operation with me over more than eighteen 
years. 
My second ambition is to do what may still be within my 
power to promote the usefulness of this institution and to 
secure the additional facilities and resources so urgently 
needed in these days of new technological requirements 
and improvements. By appointing me as its chairman, the 
M.I.T. Corporation gives me this great opportunity. 

Dr. Killian’s election at this time will permit me to devote 
time to the chairmanship of the Research and Development 
Board of the National Military Establishment, and these 
duties will take me to Washington for a while. I have been 
asked to take this assignment and conditions are such that 
there seems to be no proper alternative to my accept- 
ance. I would not feel justified in doing so without having 
first assured the Institute’s future administrative leadership. 

During the war period when the scientific and en- 
gineering resources of the Institute were mobilized 
for service to the nation in research and special train- 
ing, Dr. Compton and Dr. Killian shared the adminis- 
trative responsibility of directing a vast and complex 
program. Under their leadership the Institute staff 





VANNEVAR BUSH, °16 
Former Vice-president of Technology, whom Dr. Compton suc- 
ceeds as chairman of the Research and Development Board of 
the National Military Establishment. 
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increased from approxi- 
mately 700 to more than 
6,000 scientists and engi- 
neers who were associ- 
ated with the operation 
of war projects and spe- 
cial courses in various 
parts of the United 
States and many foreign 
countries. 

During the crucial 
years of World War II, it 
became necessary for Dr. 
Compton to spend a 
great deal of his time in 
government service as 
chief of the Office of 
Field Service of the Of- 
fice of Scientific Re- 
search and Develop- 
ment, and on other scien- 
tific duties, working 
closely with M.L.T.’s for- 
mer vice-president, Dr. 
Bush, the wartime head 
of O.S.R.D. It was dur- 
ing these critical years 
that Dr. Killian was the 
Institute’s ranking ad- 
ministrative officer. For 
the period when Presi- 
dent Compton was in the 
Philippines and in Japan, 
he was acting president 
of the Institute. 

The Review joins with Technology Alumni in all 
parts of the world and with the Institute’s Faculty 
and staff in wishing Dr. Killian every success in his 
new administrative post. 

President Truman’s appointment of Dr. Compton to 
serve the nation once again in a front-rank post in the 
administration of the nation’s scientific man power 
and resources is the cause of rejoicing as well as of re- 
gret on the part of M.I.T. Alumni and Faculty. Cer- 
tainly no more capable person could have been found 
to head the Research and Development Board of the 
National Military Establishment than Karl Taylor 
Compton. In these uncertain times, the selection of 
Dr. Compton as successor to Dr. Bush is doubly im- 
portant, for it guarantees a continuation of the whole- 
hearted co-operative teamwork between these two 
men which extends into the past for almost two dec- 
ades. Dr. Compton’s new duties will require that he 
spend a greater portion of his time in Washington than 
has been true in the last three years. To the extent that 
this is true, the Faculty and staff will miss the cordial 
personality that has directed M.I.T. affairs for the past 
18 years. But there is also cause for rejoicing in the 
knowledge that Dr. Compton’s new post as chairman 
of the Board will enable the Institute to benefit from 
the wise counsel, administrative leadership, and per- 
sonal friendliness which have been such outstanding 
characteristics of the Institute’s ninth president. 
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Recent Additions 
TO M. L T. BUILDING FACILITIES 


A New Dormitory and an Athletic Cage 


Head New Construction in the Institute’s Program 


for Expanded Academic, Recreational, and Residential Facilities 


By THE REVIEW’S EDITORIAL STAFF 


opening of the 1916-1917 school year, the aca- 

demic activities of the Institute’s student body 
and instructing staff, then numbering 1,957 and 331, 
respectively, were initially established at the Cam- 
bridge site. Except for the Department of Architec- 
ture, which was destined to remain another two dec- 
ades at the old Rogers Building — the original “Tech 
on Boylston Street,” in Boston —the transition to 
Cambridge was complete. Occupancy of the “New 
Technology on the Charles,” formally dedicated with 
appropriate pomp and ceremony in June, 1916, was 
hailed rightly as signalizing the beginning of a new 
Institute era. For this accomplishment, praise was ac- 
corded primarily to Richard C. Maclaurin, President, 
and the “mysterious Mr. Smith,” who was not to be 
publicly identified as George Eastman until the month 
of January, 1920. 

But in the planning of the New Technology, includ- 
ing the provisions for its expansion, the inspiration of 
its architect, Welles Bosworth, ‘89, was clearly evi- 
denced. The main educational structure,* which 
originally comprised Buildings 1, 2, 3, 4, 8, and 10, 
contained classrooms, laboratories, and offices for the 
Institute’s needs as of 1916. At the time, there were 
but 45 students pursuing graduate courses, and the 
volume of research undertaken was very limited com- 
pared with present-day standards. Bosworth’s vision, 
however, contemplated harmonious dev ‘elopment as 
expansion became necessary. The main group of 
buildings was planned for expansion through the ad- 


evening years ago this autumn, upon the 


- dition of connecting structures (such as Buildings 5, 


6, and 7), and by extending wings northward, beyond 
the east-west axis of the great dome of Building 10. In 
the Bosworth plan, all buildings were to be connected 
under one roof. 

Nor had student housing and recreational needs 
been neglected. The Institute’s first dormitory — 
Ware, Atkinson, Runkle, Holman, nm, and Craft 
_ accommodating approximately 225 students was 
completed in 1916. This L-shaped dormitory looked 
out onto the Charles River, and over the g garden of the 


® As a means of orientation, the aerial perspective sketch of 
M.LT. (pages 22 and 23) will give the reader a good summary 
of present and projected construction, whereas the Table of 
Building Construction (page 24) will supplement the map by 
indicating the present purpose and use of M.LT. structures, and 
will also indicate the year in which construction was completed 
or units were acquired for their present use. 
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president's house. A near-by quarter-mile running 
track, with a field house topped by a modest grand- 
stand, was also available for use in the autumn of 
1916; but construction on the president’s house and 
the adjacent Walker Memorial was not completed un- 
til the spring of 1917. The Walker Memorial (funds 
for which had derived in large part from contributions 
by Alumni) was destined to become the center of un- 
dergraduate life, with facilities for dining and loung- 
ing, offices for student publications and other activi- 
ties, a library, and a gymnasium. Immediately upon 
its completion, however, it was put to another use, 
serving as the U.S.S. Walker Memorial for the train- 
ing of aviation cadets of the United States Navy until 
after the armistice of 1918. 

During World War I, also, much of Building 1 was 
devoted to ground-training units of air service person- 
nel of the Army; and in the rear of Building 10 a num- 
ber of temporary wooden buildings were erected for 
various war purposes. One of these, more sturdy and 
lasting than supposedly intended, later became the so- 
called Hangar Gymnasium, which was not torn down 
until early in World War II to give space for Building 
24, erected for the Radiation Laboratory. 

Upon the close of World War I, the country-wide 
recognition of the growing importance of technologi- 
cal education in an industrial economy, together with 
the achievements of M.I.T. and its Alumni in that con- 
flict, was quickly reflected in an increase of registra- 
tion to more than 3,000 students — more than half 
again as much as the 1916 figure. Coincidentally, there 
was a need for increasing the Institute's financial re- 
sources, and this was accomplished by the successful 
$8,000,000 Educational Endowment Fund of 1919- 
1920, more than half of which was contributed by 
George Eastman who was at last revealed as the . 
beneficent “Mr. Smith.” 

In 1920, the Pratt School of Naval Architecture and 
Marine Engineering (Building 5) was added; and in 

1921 the Hydraulic Laboratory (Building 21) was 
completed. At the same time, to insure against needs 
of the future, needs not at the time specifically fore- 
seeable, attention was turned to the feasibility of en- 
larging the area of the original Cambridge property. 
Thus, in 1924 some 24 acres west of Massachusetts 
Avenue were purchased. t The new area was about half 


+ By the early 1930's, total Institute property west of Massa- 
chusetts Avenue was 40 acres. 


















of the original Cambridge tract of approximately 50 
acres lying east of the Avenue. Other additions to the 
plant during the 1920’s were: the Bemis dormitory 
unit in 1924 (later supplemented by Goodale and Wal- 
cott in 1928, and Wood, Hayden, and Munroe in 1931) 
to provide housing accommodations for 483 students, 
in addition to the 225 housed in the first L-shaped 
dormitory; the Homberg Infirmary wing (Building 
11); and the Guggenheim Aeronautical Laboratory 
(Building 33) in 1928. 

Following the completion of the George Eastman 
Research Laboratories of Physics and Chemistry 
(Building 6) in 1932, construction of major new units 
was suspended for six years. In 1937, however, the 
Riverbank Court Hotel was acquired by purchase and 
converted into the Graduate House, accommodating 
350-400 civilian advanced students. (During World 
War II, when it was used by the Navy V-12 Unit, its 
wartime capacity was raised to 900.) In 1938, the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the Rogers and Walker build- 
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Aerial perspective diagram of the western portion of Institute property along Memorial Drive, now planned largely for residence, 
recreational, and athletic needs for the Institute’s growing needs. 


ings on Boylston Street made possible the erection of a 
new Rogers Building (Building 7) to house the School 
of Architecture, and bring all of M.LT.’s year-round 
academic activities to Cambridge. The new Rogers 
Building, moreover, gave the Institute an appropriate 
imposing entrance on its Massachusetts Avenue fa- 
cade, in replacement of the undignified basement en- 
try, officially designated by its street number, 69, but 
conversationally alluded to, by those who used it not 
infrequently, as the unaesthetic “family entrance.” In 
the same year, 1938, the Wright Brothers Memorial 
Wind Tunnel and the building for the cyclotron were 
completed. The Hyams High Voltage Laboratory and 
the first Solar Energy Laboratory were completed in 
1939, and the Bexley Hall apartment building was 
purchased also in 1939. This four-story brick structure, 
containing 48 housekeeping suites, was the Institute’s 
first provision for offering much needed living quar- 
ters to younger married members of the rapidly ex- 
panding staff. 
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a As to recreational, sport, and athletic facilities, it 
| may be recalled that the Barbour Field House, pro- 
1 _ viding locker rooms, showers, and squash courts, 
S came into use in 1934. Five years later, in 1939, the 
Briggs Field House, west of Massachusetts Avenue, 


- was completed as an athletic center for track and 
- other field sports. In 1936, the Sailing Pavilion was fin- 


t ished and equipped with a fleet of dinghies. It is 
largely because of the popular support of dinghy sail- 
ing that intercollegiate sailing in this country was re- 
| vived, and enabled one M.I.T. student to finish second 
> in the 1948 Olympic sailing races. The Alumni Pool, 
| opened in 1940, offered M.I.T. students, for the first 
] time, an opportunity to engage in swimming with fa- 
cilities adjacent to the main buildings and dormitories. 
Scarcely had World War II begun in September, 
; 1939, than it became apparent that the Institute would 


be destined, almost immediately, to play an exceed- 
ingly important and active role in research and the 
training of scientific and engineering personnel to in- 
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The eastern portion of Institute property along Memorial Drive. It is here, adjacent to the original group of Cambridge buildings, 
that fuure additions to academic buildings will be made. 


sure the nation’s welfare and security. The demands 
were urgent and it became clear that the Institute’s 
prewar plant would be inadequate for the Herculean 
task so ably recorded in the recently published volume 
by John E. Burchard, '23, Q.E.D.— M.1.T. in World 
War Il. 


Construction During World War Il 

Thus, during the early 1940's and at quickened 
tempo after the Pearl Harbor attack, there arose on 
Institute property a substantial number of new struc- 
tures. The Sloan Automotive Laboratory was enlarged 
in 1940, in time for the conduct of important war re- 
search. Building 12, which had previously been 
planned as new quarters for the Department of 
Chemical Engineering, was hurried to completion in 
1941 and during the war was under lease to the 
Chemical Warfare Service of the United States Army 
for research purposes. Building 32, a large wooden 
structure on Vassar Street, was likewise completed in 














DESIGNATION 


1: Henry L. 
Pierce En- 
ineering 
aboratory 
2 


5: Pratt 
School of 
Naval Archi- 
tecture 

6: George 
Eastman Re- 
search Labo- 
ratories 

7: Rogers 
Building 


11: Homberg 
Infirmary 


i2 


17: Wright 
Brothers 
Memorial 
Wind Tun- 
nel 

18 


21 
22 


23 


24 


28: Hvams 
High-Volt- 
age Labora- 
tory 

29: Tractor 
House 

go 

gi: Sloan Au- 
tomotive and 
Aircraft En- 
gine Labora- 
tory. 

31-A: Gas 
Turbine 
Laboratory 


32 


33: Guggen- 
heim Aero- 
nautical 
Laboratory 
34 

35 

36 

37 


CHRONOLOGY OF M.I.T. BUILDING CONSTRUCTION 


ACADEMIC BUILDINGS 
PRESENT USE OR PURPOSE 


Departments of: Civil and Sanitary Engineering; 
Mechanical Engineering; Business and Engineer- 
ing Administration; Economics and Social Science 


Department of Mathematics; Section of Graphics; 
undergraduate instruction in chemistry, drawing, 
mathematics; Hobby Shop 

Offices of the president, Corporation, deans, ad- 
ministration, admissions; Mechanical Engineering 
laboratories 

Undergraduate instruction in physics, chemistry, 
electrical engineering, dielectric research; Bursar’s 
Office 

Department of Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering; Dewey Library; Division of Industrial 
Co-operation 


Department of Physics; Spectroscopy Laboratory; 
Eastman Library; research in physics and chemistry 


School of Architecture; Emerson Room; Rotch Li- 
brary. Departments of: City and Regional Plan- 
ning; Building and Engineering Construction. Dard 
Hunter Paper Museum; Center of Analvsis; Offices 
of information, registration, dean of students, 
Alumni Association 

Department of Metallurgy; Lindgren Library; in- 
struction in physics and metallurgy 

Departments of: Electrical Engineering; Biology. 
Central Library; Vail Library; electrical engineer- 
ing power and communication laboratories; gen- 
eral science; general engineering 

Medical Department 

Alterations 

Department of Chemical Engineering; instruction 
and research in chemical engineering 

Research and instruction in aeronautics and aero- 
nautical engineering 

Addition to Building 17 


Sonar Laboratory; temporary war research build- 
ing for training of Navy personnel 

Temporary war research building now used for 
educational and research program; Electronics 
Laboratory; Laboratory of Nuclear Science and En- 
gineering 

Hydraulic Laboratory 

Temporary war research laboratory converted into 
student barracks 

Temporary war research building for flutter re- 
search 

Departments of: English and History; Modern 
Languages; Geology; Military Science and Tactics. 
Superintendent's Office; research in x-rays; the syn- 
chrotron 


Research in high-voltage radiography 


Garage 


Service Building 
Research in automotive and airplane engines 
Enlargement of Building 31 


Research and instruction in gas turbines 


Temporary war research laboratory; now used for 
educational and research program in servomecha- 
nisms 


Department of Aeronautical Engineering; Aero- 
nautical Library 


Original Solar Energy Laboratory 
Metal Processing Laboratory 
Garage 

Power Plant 


YEAR* 


1916 


1916 


1916 


1916 


1920 


1932 


1938 


1916 


1916 


1928 
1945 
1941 
1938 


1943 


1943 


1943 


1921 


1942 
1942 


1942 


1939 


1923 


1920 


1928 
1940 
and 
1946 


1947 


1941 


1928 


1939 
1916 
1916 
1916 


DESIGNATION 


38 


44 
46 


Charles 
Hayden 
Memorial 
Library 


Supersonic 
Wind Tun- 
nel 

New Solar 
Energy 
Laboratory 
Hood 
Building 
Barta Press 
Building 


Crystal Farm 


Round Hill 
Estate 
Camp Tech- 
nology 
12-million 
Volt Gener- 
ator 


Atkinson 
Craft 
Holman 
Nichols 
Runkle 
Ware 
President's 
House 
Bemis 
Goodale 
Walcott 
Hayden 
Munroe 
Wood 
Graduate 
House 
Bexley 
Hall 
Westgate 
Westgate 
West 
Senior 
House 


PRESENT USE OR PURPOSE YEAR® 
Chemical Engineering 1916 
Cyclotron Laboratory 1938 
Nuclear research; Van de Graaff high-voltage elec- 1923 
trostatic generator ve 
Addition to Building 46 1943 


Main Library; center for cultural studies and ac- 
tivities Under Construction 


Research in aeronautics; Navy owned, M.1.T. 1948 
operated 

Research on energy from the sun 1946 
D.1.C. Research on government projects, including 1942 
instrumentation 

D.1.C. Research on digital computers 1947 
Geology Field Station, Nova Scotia. Used by but 1947 
not owned by M.I.T. 

Research 1948 
Summer camp for students in surveying at Gardner 1912 


Lake, East Machias, Maine 


High-voltage research Under Construction 


RESIDENTIAL BUILDINGS 

Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Dormitory — now used as Senior House 1916 
Residence of M.I.T. president 1917 
Undergraduate dormitory 1924 
Undergraduate dormitory 1928 
Undergraduate dormitory 1928 
Undergraduate dormitory 193! 
Undergraduate dormitory 193! 
Undergraduate dormitory 193! 
Formerly, Riverbank Court Hotel — now used as 1937 
residence for graduate students 

Apartment residence for Faculty and staff. Invest- 1939 
ment; not campus property 

Single and double cottages for 100 married students 1945 
['wo-story temporary quarters for 180 married stu- 1946 


dents 


Dormitory for seniors Under Construction 


RECREATIONAL, SPORT, AND 


Walker 
Memorial 


Boathouse 


Barbour 
Field House 
Sailing 
Pavilion 
Briggs 

Field House 
Alumni Pool 
Rockwell 
Athletic 
Cage 


Metals Proce: 
Biology and 


ATHLETIC FACILITIES 


Morss Dining Hall; offices for student government 1917 
and extracurricular activities; Pritchett Lounge; 
Walker Library; gymnasium; handball courts; 
bowling alleys 

Shells and rowing equipment for crew 1922 
Squash courts, locker rooms, showers 1934 
M.I.T. Nautical Association; dinghy and sloop sail- 1936 
ing 

Athletic center for track and other field sports; 1939 
lockers, showers 

Swimming pool 1940 
Enclosed track and cages for indoor sports and com- 1948 


petitions 


PROJECTED CONSTRUCTION 


ssing Laboratory 
Food Technology Building 


Laboratory for Nuclear Science and Engineering 


Towing Tank and Hydrodynamics Laboratory 


Faculty Club 


® Date given is the year in which property was built or acquired for 
present use as indicated in the center column. 
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1941 and used for research during the war. Building 
94, a six-story brick structure almost directly north of 
the large dome of Building 10 was erected in 1942 
for the Radiation Laboratory. As the activities of the 
Radiation Laboratory expanded, temporary wooden 
Buildings 22 and 23 were added in 1942, and Build- 
ings 18 and 20 followed the next year. These structures 
continue to be used for the instruction and overflow 
housing of the enlarged postwar student body, and 
for the conduct of many sponsored research projects. 
Also during 1942, the Hood Building at 155 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue was rented for war research, and the 
hangar at the Bedford Airport was made available to 
M.L.T. for similar use. The Wright Brothers Memorial 
Wind Tunnel in Building 17 was enlarged in 1943, as 
were also the facilities of the Homberg Infirmary two 
years later. 

Such a review of the progressive physical develop- 
ment of the New Technology, up to the close of World 
War II, provides a background basis for long-range 
planning studies carried on in connection with post- 
war conversion. These studies have led to a funda- 
mental conclusion which may be summarized as fol- 
lows: the land area east of Massachusetts Avenue will 
be reserved for the future expansion of academic 
buildings, whereas that land west of the Avenue is to 
be developed for the housing, recreational, sport, 
and athletic needs of the Institute’s growing body of 
students, Faculty, and staff. 


Postwar Housing 


Immediately after the war, when it became evi- 
dent that many veterans would return for continua- 
tion of their interrupted studies, 100 small houses (50 
with one bedroom and 50 with two bedrooms) were 
erected on Memorial Drive about half a mile west 
of Massachusetts Avenue. The houses were arranged 
in single and twin units. This development, known 
as Westgate, accommodates 100 married couples in 
temporary buildings which, it seems at present, may 
outlive their originally estimated life of five years. 
Just west of Westgate is a group of two-story wooden 
buildings (formerly used by the Navy) serving as 
temporary apartments for 180 married couples.. 

Of course not all students live on the west side of 
Massachusetts Avenue; some live at home, others at 


. fraternities in Cambridge and near-by Boston; and 


the dormitories east of Massachusetts Avenue, 
erected between 1916 and 1931, also do a thriving 
business. In addition, Building 22, one of the tempo- 
rary buildings erected for war research and adjacent 
to the old Radiation Laboratory, has been converted 
into a barracks for 600 students under the present 
and very urgent need for adequate housing of the 
student body. 

But if the Institute’s housing units, like those of any 
other modern community, appear to be bursting at 
the seams, it is pleasant to be able to record that re- 
lief is in sight. As chronicled in past issues of The Re- 
view, a new Senior House for 362 students has been 
planned, and is now nearing completion on Institute 
property on Memorial Drive, between Danforth and 
Endicott Streets. 
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Erected during the war and used for research by Chemical 

Warfare Service, Building 12 provides excellent laboratory and 

classroom facilities for the Department of Chemical Engineer- 
ing. Building 10 is at the right. 


Senior House 


The new Senior House was designed by the well- 
known Finnish architect, Alvar Aalto, Visiting Pro- 
fessor of Architecture at M.I.T. Perry, Shaw, and 
Hepburn, with Robert C. Dean, ‘26, in charge, are 
supervising architects, and the Aberthaw Company 
is the contractor. Like the original academic build- 
ings of M.I.T., completed in 1916, the new Senior 
House represents the most modern advances in ar- 
chitecture and building construction known at the 
time of construction. 

The basic thought underlying Professor Aalto’s 
design is that students living in college dormitories 
should be provided with the best possible environ- 
ment for effective work and group living. In accord- 
ance with this objective, a design has been evolved 
which provides a view of the Charles River Basin 
and of Boston from most of the rooms in the new dor- 
mitory. In order to have as many rooms as possible 
face the Charles River, the dormitory has been ar- 
ranged in a combination of zigzag and serpentine 
form which provides a maximum southerly exposure. 





M.1.T. Photo 
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Plan of the first floor of the new building for the Department 
of Chemical Engineering. 
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Erected and used during the war for the M.1.T. Radiation Lab- 

oratory, Building 24, highest on the Institute lot, now houses 

the Departments of Meteorology, Geology, English and History, 

and Modern Languages. It also serves as headquarters for the 

Department of Military Science and Tactics, and for the super- 
intendent of buildings. 


About 65 rooms, as well as the corridors, stairways, 
bathrooms, lounging rooms, and general living areas 
have been provided on the north side of the building 
overlooking the playing fields. 

The Senior House is six stories high. On the 
ground floor are provided a lounge, dining room, 
music rooms, club room, and hobby room. On the 
first floor are arranged the principal lounge, the bal- 
cony of the dining room, which is a portion of the 
lounge space, the offices, the director’s suite, and 
typical students’ rooms as shown in the floor plan on 
page 28. The second and upper floors are all similar 
in their arrangement of student rooms, having almost 
all individual rooms on the south or River side, and 
collective living rooms on the north side. 

On a typical floor, the rooms are divided (as shown 
in the floor plan on page 28) into several groups. Cer- 
tain large rooms provide for three students each; 
other rooms provide for two students each, and there 
are a large number of rooms for single occupants. 

A single room will provide each man with a built- 
in desk, book shelves, couch, wardrobe, lavatory, 
and bed. All furniture, with the exception of the 
chairs, is especially designed for the room and is 
built-in, of light, blond hardwood, contrasting with 
the red tile walls. Acoustic ceilings and asphalt-tile 
floors soften sounds, and improve the general appear- 
ance. 

A double room is merely an enlargement of the fa- 
cilities provided by three single rooms; a room hous- 
ing three men provides the same facilities and, in ad- 
dition, has a living space devoted principally to the 
use of the three occupants. Outside the student 
rooms, and occurring generally as an enlargement of 
the corridor, are living areas which will be attrac- 
tively furnished with living room furniture, provid- 


ing a space where general discussions can be carried 
on without interference with study in individual 
rooms. The dining room on the ground floor is an es- 
pecially pleasant feature, with two sides standing 
free from the building and provided with its own 
sunken garden and view of the River. The balcony 
around this dining room, at the first floor level, makes 
an extension of the main lounge. The dining room 
will be lighted by numerous round skylights, espe- 
cially designed for the room, which will provide a 
down light both by day and, with the use of artificial 
light, by night. The latest in kitchen equipment will 
be provided to serve the dining room and its terraces, 
One of the interesting features of the building is 
the long cantilevered stairway which hangs from the 
north wall, allowing the students continuous travel 
by easy stages to each of the six floors. The building 
is also provided with an elevator and other stairways 
of more conventional type. The outside of the build- 
ing is to be built of red brick to harmonize with the 
other buildings in this section of Memorial Drive. 


Alumni Participation 


The Corporation had earmarked $1,700,000 for con- 
struction of the Senior House, which appeared to be 
an appropriate capital investment for the amount of 
income to be expected from the new dormitory. The 
estimated cost of construction, however, was in ex- 
cess of $2,000,000 and, for a time, it looked as if this 
new housing unit would have to be indefinitely post- 
poned. It was at this point that Francis J. Chesterman, 
05, then chairman of the Alumni Fund Board, ob- 
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Floor space of academic buildings at the Institute in the past 
decade and a half approximates an exponential growth curve. 
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tained approval of that Board to make available to 
the Corporation a gift of $500,000 from the Alumni 
to be used in the construction of the new Senior 
House. Announcement of this gift was made by Mr. 
Chesterman at the Alumni Banquet on June 14, 1947, 
as recorded on page 537 of the July, 1947, Review. 
Construction of the new housing unit was thereby 
definitely assured, and ground was broken for the 
new dormitory on the following October 6, as re- 
corded on pages 40 and 42 of the November Review, 
and on page 105 of the December issue. 

Although the Senior House faces the Charles 
River, entrance to the building will be from the north 
side, adjacent to the athletic field. The front of the 
building presents the appearance of being built in 
smooth curves. Actually, however, curved steel 
beams would have increased the construction out of 
proportion to the benefits to be gained, and all steel- 
work uses straight I beams. The serpentine effect on 
the Memorial Drive side is not carried out on the 
north side, which has more conventional lines. 

If the academic and housing quarters have been 
augmented during the past years, the same may be 
said of the athletic and recreational facilities. 


Rockwell Athletic Cage 


Latest addition to the physical facilities of the In- 
stitute, in furthering its program of physical educa- 
tion, intramural sports, and varsity competition, is 
the Rockwell Athletic Cage which, as recorded in the 
July, 1948, issue of The Review, was dedicated last 
June 12 as part of the Alumni Day ceremonies. This 
new unit has been named in honor of Dr. John A. 
Rockwell, 96, who served for half a century on the 
Alumni Advisory Council on Athletics, and was its 
chairman from 1914 until 1947 when this Council 
was succeeded by the Athletic Board. 


A view of the new 
Senior House on 
Memorial Drive, 
slightly more than 
a block west of 
Massachusetts Ave- 
nue, as photo- 
graphed during 
construction late in 
September. Origi- 
nal design is by 
Alvar Aalto. Con- 
sulting architects 
are Perry, Shaw, == 
and Hepburn, with - 
Robert C. Dean, 
"26, assuming 
charge for this new 
dormitory. Aber- 
thaw Company is 
the contractor. 
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Fortunately, the Rockwell Athletic Cage is made 
available just at the time when the Institute’s ex- 
panded program of athletics and enlarged student 
body will be able to make the most effective use of 
it, and the building comes to Technology in a some- 
what unusual way. 

Upon conclusion of World War II, one of the 
Navy’s recreation and drill halls at Camp Peary, Va., 
was among wartime equipment to be declared sur- 
plus material by the War Assets Administration. This 
hall was ideally suited to the needs of the Institute’s 
growing athletic program, and was acquired from 
the Government in the spring of 1947. Since the new 
cage was intended to be a permanent addition to the 
Institute’s buildings, it was decided that the wooden 
side walls of the original Navy recreation hall should 
take on a more permanent form. Accordingly, only 
the large arched wooden girders and roof timbers 
were transported from Camp Peary to Institute prop- 
erty in Cambridge by Navy barges during the sum- 
mer and early fall of 1947. 

While this work was in progress, plans were being 
made for the new Rockwell Athletic Cage which was 
to be located on Vassar Street, adjacent to and con- 
necting the Briggs Field House. 

The Rockwell Athletic Cage now offers facilities 
for indoor athletics never before available at M.I.T. 
The cage is 200 feet long and 165 feet wide with an 
inside height (to the bottom of the arched girders) 
of 30 feet. The sides of the cage are of cinder-block 
construction for a height of 9 feet, above which the 
remaining 21 feet of wall is of clear, plain glass with 
steel encasements or frames. At the sides and in the 
center of the cage are steel beams which divide the 
cage into two equal parts, 100 feet by 165 feet each 
and support the 100-foot arched roof trusses. As a re- 
sult of this construction, which provides two large 
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Ground floor plan (left) and typical upper floor plan (right) of the new Senior House now being completed as an important addition 

to the Institute’s dormitory facilities for students. In an attempt to provide as many rooms as possible with a view along the Charles 

River and toward metropolitan Boston, a serpentine effect, deviating from traditional architecture, has been adopted. It is expected 

that rooms will be available for occupancy by 362 seniors by the beginning of the spring term, although the dining room and certain 
other service facilities may not be completed until the summer. 
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The Rockwell Athletic Cage provides a well-lighted and heated area 165 by 200 by 30 feet for student use for indoor athletic events. 

The cage is divided in the center to make two areas, each with a floor space of 100 by 165 feet. In the near half is a one-twelfth mile 

track, shot put circle, and pits for broad and high jumping. In the distant half, which is caged in, are facilities for indoor baseball, 
soccer, volley ball, badminton, and golf driving, through the use of nets or cages which may be quickly strung up or removed. 


recreational fields, the cage is well lighted through- 
out the day by natural light. For late afternoon or 
evening use, there are 83 direct-lighting fixtures of 
1,000 watts each which provide diffuse and even illu- 
mination of 20- to 25-foot candles at all portions of 
the cage. 

The floor or deck of the cage is a mixture of clay 
and loam, an approved material for cage or field pur- 
poses. When necessary, the temperature of the cage 
may be kept to 60 degrees F. by means of six hot-wa- 
ter coils and electric fans which circulate warm air 
from units affixed to the ceiling. The boiler room is 
adjacent to the cage on the east side. 

The cage is connected to Briggs Field House where 
lockers and showers are installed; it will also be con- 
nected with the Massachusetts State Armory of the 
National Guard. The Armory is used in the Institute’s 
Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program, and the 
Briggs Field House provides headquarters, dressing 
rooms, showers, and similar facilities for students 
taking part in activities on the athletic field. At pres- 
ent, there are no lockers in the Rockwell Cage, al- 
though plans are under way for lockers to be installed 
between the cage and the Briggs Field House. 

The eastern half of the cage is enclosed with rope 
and twine netting, providing suitable indoor space 
for soccer, lacrosse, baseball, softball, badminton, 
volley ball, golf practice, and similar sports. As shown 
on the floor plan (page 30), a standard size (infield) 
baseball diamond with a portable wire net batting 
cage may be set up in the northeast corner of the 
cage, while a 12 by 20 foot wire net cage for golf- 
driving practice is located in another corner of the 
east half of the cage. The golf cage is portable and, 
being supported from the ceiling by lines and pul- 
leys, can be lifted wp, out of the way ‘when not in use. 
Portable nets, which may be quickly put into place, 
or removed when not needed, are also provided for 
intramural and student competition in badminton 
and volley ball. 
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The southern half of the cage contains a one- 
twelfth mile indoor cinder track, a combination pole- 
vaulting and broad-jumping pit of regulation width 
(but longer than standard pits), a standard high- 
jump pit, and a shot put circle. 

In the athletic field adjacent to the Rockwell Cage 
and Briggs Field House, additional areas are being 
loamed and seeded. Approximately 300,000 square 
feet of playable areas are being added to recreational 
space on Briggs Field by leveling, loaming, and seed- 
ing the area at the new entrance to Briggs Field on 
Massachusetts Avenue, as well as the areas adjacent 
to the new tennis courts and along the driveway at 
the rear of the new Senior House. These new athletic 
improvements are particularly convenient for resi- 
dents of Westgate, Westgate West, and the new Sen- 
ior House — all of which border on Briggs Field. 

Throughout its construction, flexibility of use for 


Interior view of the Rockwell Athletic Cage showing beam 

construction. This photograph, looking toward the main build- 

ings of the Institute, was made prior to the installation of the 
twine and wire netting which encloses this half of the cage. 
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student athletics has been the keynote in construct- 
ing the Rockwell Athletic Cage. There are no bleach- 
ers or grandstand seats in this unit, since M. I. T.’s 
athletic program has always emphasized the devel- 
opment of physical fitness of the individual rather 
than grandstand specularity or the development of 
individual athletic stars. Although the cage is pri- 
marily a much needed addition to the Institute’s ath- 
letic facilities, its flexible construction makes it well 
suited to other uses, on occasions. The Rockwell 
Cage will serve for student rallies, and will be put to 
good use for Field Day activities in the event of in- 
clement weather. It is also available for future lunch- 
eons on Alumni Day, should the wet weather of the 
last two years usher in a new precedent. 


Looking Ahead 


The units which have been described will bring 
the reader up to date on recent construction, includ- 
ing buildings which are within a few months of com- 
pletion. But there are other buildings under con- 
struction and still others projected, about which Re- 
view readers will wish to be informed. The Review 
will bring a running account as these are planned, 
completed, and dedicated. At the same time, a pre- 
view of things to come may not be amiss. 

Foremost of the units to be completed in the rea- 
sonably near future is the Charles Hayden Memorial 
Library, described by Dean Burchard in the Novem- 
ber, 1946, issue of The Review. This magnificent li- 
brary is now under construction between Walker 
Memorial and Building 2 of the main academic 
group; it will connect these two units. Caisson foun- 
dations have been completed, and, at the time of 
writing, the concrete for the bottom floor is rapidly 
being laid. The new Hayden Memorial Library will 
serve as the academic and recreational library for the 


Floor plan of the Rockwell Athletic Cage, indicating the possi- 
ble uses to which it may be put for competitive indoor sports. 
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Institute’s student body, Faculty, and staff. In addi- 
tion, it will contain administrative offices for the Di- 
vision of Humanities, and will also contain music 
and sound-film rooms as adjuncts to modern educa- 
tion. It is expected that this unit will be ready for use 
in another two years. 

As announced on page 41, a new electrostatic gen- 
erator is now under construction. Many of the parts of 
the generator are under construction in the shops of 
the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and Engineering, 
and the building to enclose it is expected to be ready 
by next spring. The building which will house the 
generator was designed by Professors Lawrence B. 
Anderson, *30, and Herbert L. Beckwith, 26, both 
members of the Faculty of the Institute’s School of 
Architecture, and is an example of collaboration be- 
tween the Laboratory for Nuclear Science and En- 
gineering and the architects, as well as various de- 
partments and special consulting groups at the In- 
stitute, including the soil mechanics division of the 
Department of Civil and Sanitary Engineering, the 
Institute’s Lighting Committee, and many others. The 
Sawyer Construction Company will build the new 
structure for M.L.T. 

The generator proper will be contained in a steel 
tank slightly more than 12 feet in diameter and ap- 
proximately 32 feet high, the total weight of which 
will be 93 tons. The weight of the insulating gas 
within the tank is 10 tons. The machine will be 
shielded by a cylindrical concrete silo two feet thick 
and separated from the generator by an air space of 
three feet. Beneath the generator will be a laboratory 
40 by 50 feet with walls two feet thick to provide 
ample shielding against stray radiation. 

The upper section of the building is in the form of 
a tower connected to a bridge which will give access 
to the interior of the generator and will be equipped 
with a crane capable of removing the 17-ton cover 
and parts of the machine. Access to the bridge is by 
elevator and stairs in the tower. A machine room will 
house accessory equipment, compressor motor, gen- 
erator and batteries. Other facilities will include a 
control room, darkroom, and office. The building is 
principally heated by forced warm air with a fan room 
in the tower. By use of special controls it will be pos- 
sible to divert the full ventilating capacity of the 
building into the laboratory for a complete change of 
air in approximately three minutes. A special lighting 
system, by means of a luminous ceiling and some in- 
direct fluorescent units, has been designed for the 
new building. The structure will be built of reinforced 
concrete for the laboratory room and silo. The tower 
and bridge sections will be steel-framed and covered 
with corrugated asbestos, while the shop- and office- 
wing walls are to be built of masonry faced with the 
light-colored brick used in other Institute buildings. 

On Memorial Drive at Amesbury Street, at the 
west end of Institute property, a building for the new 
supersonic wind tunnel has been erected. The offices, 
classrooms, and general facilities have been com- 
pleted, but the wind tunnel is still to be built. 

Projected also is a towing tank and hydrodynamics 
laboratory to be located on Vassar Street at Main 


(Concluded on page 76) 
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Technical Publishing Today 


Unprecedented Demand for Literature on American Technology 
Can Be Fulfilled Only by Exploring Every Advance 
which Reduces Cost of Book Manufacture 


By JAMES S. THOMPSON 


jamin Franklin once said: “Before long, Sir, we 
shall run printing presses with this fluid, and 


” 


( ism of his experiments with electricity, Ben- 


light our houses, and talk around the world. . 
The factual establishment of these once fanciful seem- 
ing predictions occurred long ago. But technology has 
entered the stage of ever increasing refinements, and 
continually holds forth the promise of new predic- 
tions equally fanciful. Recently in the Huebner Labo- 
ratory in New York a group of men assembled to 
watch an electrically operated printing machine of a 
new sort. Properly speaking, it was not a press, for 
with its use the age-old method of printing by pres- 
sure was eliminated. Ink was transferred from type 
face to paper not by direct contact between paper 
and inked roller but by electricity — by the electro- 
static forces which Franklin studied two centuries ago. 

The publisher of technical books watches the work 
of the chemists as they strive to make better paper 
more cheaply and as they experiment to perfect the 
colors of those war-born inks that dry instantly upon 
contact with paper and yet do not dry and cake on 
the rolls. Throughout the long strike of newspaper 
printers in Chicago, publishers of books also carefully 
observed the results of the extensive use of the Vari- 
type, a machine designed to compose and justify copy 
quickly, easily, and inexpensively, and closer akin to 
the simple typewriter than to the intricate Linotype 
and Monotype machines. 

In the light of advancing costs and of ever increas- 
ing specialization along the technological front, the 
publisher of technical literature is reassaying his own 
techniques. All technological advances in printing, in 
paper and ink manufacturing, in bindings, in distribu- 
tion, in methods of illustration, and the other mechan- 


‘ ics of production of technical books are currently of » 


especial interest to him. 

Although, of course, he does not expect radical re- 
sults at once, the book publisher waits with great 
hopefulness upon the findings that will emerge from 
the research programs having direct application to his 
field. One such program is now going forward at 
M.L.T. with the aid of a $100,000 grant made by the 
Carnegie Corporation to advance scientific aids to 
learning. That the Carnegie Corporation should estab- 
lish so large a grant for the study was indeed recog- 
nition from a high place of the increasingly serious 
problem that faces all branches of the publishing in- 
dustry and, in particular, the publisher of technical 
and scientific books. 

The technical book publisher is faced with fixed 
traditions as to book prices on the part of his readers, 
while the high degree of technical specialization 
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which characterizes modern science, research, and 
engineering calls for more volumes of limited edition. 
Both of these trends, plus the high prices that rising 
costs make necessary, may make it impractical for 
him to publish volumes that are of unquestionable 
worth but that are, perhaps, addressed to the leaders 
in some area of knowledge and so have no prospect of 
a large sale. 


Engineers and Artillerymen 


The technical book publisher has, of course, heard 
the currently fashionable argument that the postwar 
dollar is only a midget when compared to the prewar 
dollar. The inflationary trend he must accept for what 
it is, and often he is forced to ask for two dcllars where 
formerly he asked for one. But his experience causes 
him to question whether this is an argument that is 
fundamentally sound over long periods of time. He 
believes that it is not appropriate for management to 
accept so marked an economic change in a spirit of 
casual complacency. When costs double, it is the role 
of management to explore every technological device 
that may cut them down. Taking aim at costs, and re- 
calling that it was Napoleon’s judgment that “engi- 
neers are more clever than artillerymen,” that section 
of the publishing industry devoted to technical and 
scientific reading is peculiarly conscious of its good 
fortune that members of the M.I.T. Faculty are at 
work on the same range. 

My contact with the Institute and its staff is based 
upon a series of annual visits to M.I.T. that have ex- 
tended over decades. With my friend and fellow pub- 
lisher, Edward P. Hamilton, President of John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., I have engaged in friendly competition 
for a long generation as we sought in Cambridge the 
manuscripts that have become tools of education and 
of practice throughout the world. 

Yet before us were the elders, I wonder how many 
general publishers could match the magnificent rec- 
ord of service that has been established by Railroad 
Curves and Earthwork — a text by the late Professor 
C. Frank Allen, ’72. First copyrighted in 1889 that text 
sold in greater quantities in the year 1947 than in any 
previous year of its long life. In the course of an ex- 
change of letters regarding contract provisions affect- 
ing the future of his book, Professor Allen (who had 
then just passed his 96th birthday) exhibited the same 
vigorous, precise capacity for detail that I remem- 
bered as so characteristic of him when we met during 
my first visit to M.I.T. in 1910. 

Another work that seems destined for an infinity of 
use is the Textbook of Ore Dressing by the late Robert 
H. Richards, ’68, sponsored by the late Professor 





Charles E. Locke, ’96. This also was recently the sub- 
ject of active correspondence. Revised by Professor 
Locke in 1940, it continues to be the standard text in 
many mining colleges, and it is consulted as an au- 
thoritative work of reference in many countries. 


Hazards of Specialized V olumes 


But these elders did their work for a relatively large 
group of technical readers. By means of mass-produc- 
tion methods it is possible to print and distribute, eco- 
nomically, books for which the demand is large. In- 
creased costs of production are modifying the eco- 
nomics of technical publishing to a certain degree. 
At the same time the publisher is keenly aware of his 
responsibility to cater to the needs of smaller and more 
highly specialized groups in advancing technological 
progress. Formerly, it was feasible, for example, to 
publish a book, priced at one cent per page, so long as 
at least 2,000 or 3,000 copies could be sold over a pe- 
riod of a few years. It was also possible to reprint such 
books in a quantity of only 250 copies. Today, even 
though we may set the price at a higher level, 750 
copies should be the minimum reprint order to be eco- 
nomically feasible. The economic problem is particu- 
larly severe in the case of the highly specialized book 
or research monograph whose intrinsic value may bear 
no relation to cost of publication. Such volumes are 
the most eligible victims of increased costs. That this 
condition may abort some valuable books is, of course, 
a source of worry for the technical publisher. Yet, like 
all entrepreneurs, he is ready to gamble when he 
must, and although he may curse costs, it is his pri- 
vate resolution that if a manuscript is of sufficient 
worth he will publish it for however specialized an 
audience. Although this resolution grows out of a con- 
scientious appreciation of his function, it is backed 
by a recognition that in all likelihood the pressure of 
events in science and technology will not permit a re- 
duction in the output of technical books. In fact, just 
the reverse is true. 
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Last year I spent four months in Europe and in 
Latin America investigating international technical 
publishing activities. The trip provided an excellent 
and unusual privilege to examine the great demand 
that exists for technical publications produced in the 
United States, and to observe, at first hand, the need 
on the part of American publishers to employ each and 
every possible technological advance in enabling for- 
eign scientists and engineers to build up, or rebuild, 
the natural resources and industries of their native 
lands, many of which have suffered the ravages of war. 
The demand for books which make available to our 
foreign friends the scientific and technical knowledge 
gained in this country during World War II is extreme 
and pressing. In each of the ll United States Informa- 
tion Libraries in Europe, representing outposts of our 
culture, which I visited, there was an impressive de- 
mand for technical books and magazines from the 
U.S. The need is equally great in Latin America. 


American Science in Demand 


Our records show that we are exporting more tech- 
nical books than ever before and there is an increased 
demand for the foreign language rights of American 
books. Last year one publishing house exported ap- 
proximately seven times as many volumes as it had 
exported in the normal prewar year. In recent years 
the foreign language rights of about 350 United States 
technical books have been sold, the right to translate 
in Spanish being the best seller. 

That there is a great interest throughout the world 
for the methods and results of American science and 
engineering supports us as we make our decisions on 
what to print. At the same time the experience of our 
technical book-publishing colleagues in the Argentine 
holds a note of warning that the concept of the midget 
dollar has its shortcomings. In December, 1947, pro- 
duction and operating costs had gone so high, and 
markets had shrunk so much, as a consequence, that 
some technical publishers had been forced to curtail 


A group of technical volumes, of different publishers, 
representing book series, private experience 
records, and co-operative efforts of 
groups of technical personnel. Many 
of these volumes were written or ed- 
ited by M.I.T. Alumni and Faculty. 
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programs. Except for the reprint of sure-fire commer- 
cial successes, technical publishing in general had 
been appreciably diminished. 

At the present time Argentina is engaged in a five- 
year plan of national industrialization, and engineers 
from the United States have assisted in the develop- 
ment of this program. In discussions with Argentine 
Government officials, who are concerned with the or- 
ganization of a large number of industrial schools, and 
also with capitalizing a large appropriation for the 
production of technical books in Spanish, a plan 
emerged by which technical book publishers in the 
United States would collaborate with Argentine pub- 
lishers in making available Spanish editions of books 
published in this country. At the present time a pro- 
fessional committee in New York, organized by a 
group of technical publishers, is awaiting the complete 
agenda in order to prepare appropriate bibliographies. 
Aided by the government guarantees, the Argentine 
publishers should be able to produce Spanish editions 
of a large list of United States technical books. 

Our ambassador to Argentina, James Bruce, has 
written as follows regarding this plan: 


Your representative in Buenos Aires has discussed with 
me your project for having certain American books trans- 
lated into Spanish for use in the Argentine. I think this 
project is one of the most useful things we can do and that 
it will make a real contribution to better understanding 
between the people of Argentina and the people of the 
United States. 

As you know, German immigration into Argentina re- 
sulted in a large German population here and as a result 
of intermarriage there are many Argentines of German 
descent. During a long period of years and during the re- 
cent world war German influence among the armed forces 
and also in the Government was very strong. The defeat of 
the Axis powers brought disillusionment concerning Ger- 
man power and a natural decline of German prestige here. 
We are convinced that, on the whole, the armed forces of 
Argentina are now friendly toward the United States and 
that our influence is steadily on the increase. I know of 
nothing which would make a more lasting contribution to 
this trend than the use of translations of technical books by 
people in the army and in the Government. It is true that 
Nazi influence here was strong at one time and there no 
doubt remain some vestiges of this influence. However, 
the trend is definitely away from it. . . . I am convinced 
that we are now on the right track and the majority of the 
people in the Government feel that co-operation with the 


‘United States is desirable and in fact is indispensable for 


the future development of Argentina. 


Let us hope that economic conditions in the United 
States will never make necessary Federal subsidies 
for the publication of required text and reference 
books. But such a hope can be realized only when 
every avenue of technological progress is employed 
economically. When, in Franklin’s day, members of a 
college faculty wanted to put into print their theories 
of comets and the transit of Venus, they had their text 
and diagrams published in a newspaper. From this 
elementary beginning our industry has made its own 
way, and ft has come far. 


Origin of American Publishing 


Of course our early ties in publishing are with the 
British, and the story of Nathaniel Bowditch well illus- 
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trates how American publishing had its early roots in 
foreign lands. Living most modestly hereabouts, in 
the Colonial period, becoming an authority in mathe- 
matics and navigation, he found grave errors in the 
classic English book on navigation which had been 
the Bible of the world’s seafarers since 1770. Bow- 
ditch’s revision in 1801 revolutionized practice, and 
today after 147 years, now published by the United 
States Hydrographic Office, it continues in use 
throughout the world, an example of precise work- 
manship and utility in literature. 

During the late Eighteenth and early Nineteenth 
Centuries, there was a steady flow of descriptive pam- 
phlets on equipment, and booklets on such subjects as 
canal, bridge, and highway location. Typical was the 
booklet on the Pennsylvania fireplace, by the great 
philosopher, kite-flying discoverer of electricity, one- 
time ambassador to France — Benjamin Franklin. 

The industrial revolution in 1820 and war influ- 
enced the beginnings of technical publishing in the 
United States as they do the expansion today. Al- 
though the publication of technical books in the 
United States dates as far back as 1807, it was not 
until the Civil War period that the real momentum 
developed in the publication of technical volumes in 
the United States. 


Three Major Contributions 


At the present time three important operations in 
technical publishing are exceedingly effective in 
bringing to the scientist and engineer the valuable 
results of his technical colleagues. I refer, first, of 
course, to the development of book series, private ex- 
perience records, and the co-operative efforts of 
groups of technical personnel. 

As among European publishers — the Cambridge 
Press, for example — nearly all technical publishers in 
the United States have distinctive series of books in 
their respective programs, nearly all of which have 
been developed since World War I. In many cases, 
Alumni, as well as members of the Faculty of M.LT., 
have contributed to this worthwhile program. For ex- 
ample, the M.I.T. Electrical Engineering Series, pro- 
duced jointly by John Wiley and Sons, Inc. and the 
Technology Press; the Bell Telephone Laboratory 
Series in communications by D. Van Nostrand Com- 
pany, Inc.; the American Chemical Society mono- 
graph series by Reinhold Publishing Corporation are 
excellent examples of a group of co-ordinated books 
on a single broad topic. Three important McGraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc. series have close connec- 
tions with M.LT. personnel: The International Series 
in Physics was projected first from a consultation with 
President Compton when he was teaching physics at 
Princeton. The Radio Communication Series, under 
the consulting editorship of B. Dudley, ’35, editor of 
The Review, was started when he was managing edi- 
tor of Electronics. The new Series in Aeronautical Sci- 
ences has, as editor in chief, Jerome C. Hunsaker, ’12, 
internationally famous head of the M.I.T. Department 
of Aeronautical Engineering. 

Unique in technical publishing development here, 
in the second place, has been the success in persuad- 

(Concluded on page 72) 





















A NEW EXPERIMENT IN 





International Relations 


Sixty-two European Students in Science and Engineering 


Spend the Summer Studying at the Institute and 


Becoming Acquainted with American Ways 


By DONALD J. EBERLY 


many have seen, and perhaps participated in, 
the destruction in Europe during World War 
II. The devastating impressions thus gained are last- 
ing ones, not easily blotted out from one’s mind. They 
are dark spots in our memories which might best be 
forgotten. And yet, sometimes such impressions also 
serve to awaken new concepts, to create an awareness 
of obligations to others, or to act as a spur toward the 
better, freer life for which the war itself was fought. 
It came as a natural idea, therefore, that students 
should be able to play their part in the educational 
reconstruction and rehabilitation of Europe. A year 
ago this topic was one of current interest among stu- 
dents at M.I.T. and was formally discussed by mem- 
bers of the National Student Association® Committee 
at M.I.T. in May, 1947. As a result of these discussions, 
it was decided that there would be merit in inviting a 
number of European students of science and engineer- 
ing to study at M.I.T. during the summer of 1948. 
The original idea, which has been closely followed, 
was to make available to a selected group of foreign 
students a summer session of study at M.I.T. in the 
field of the student’s own choice, to give our guests an 
opportunity to study living conditions, points of view, 
and the economic, social, and political life of people 
in the United States; to give them an opportunity to 
meet other European students in science and engi- 
neering; and, above all, to make such a program avail- 
* The National Student Association Committee is a student 
managed organization dedicated to the welfare of college stu- 
dents. More than 200 colleges and universities throughout the 


country, and representing approximately 750,000 students, are 
members of the N.S.A. 


Q: the student body now studying at M.LT., 


Earl W. Eames, Jr., ’49, chairman of the Foreign Student 
Summer Project (right), points out features of Insti- 
tute buildings upon arrival of the 62 foreign 
students as Everett M. Baker, Dean of 


Students (left), looks on. 


Wide World Photos 


able without cost to our guests. There were to be as 
few restrictions as possible attached to the selection 
of participating students, but it was evident that facil- 
ity in the English language and a certain degree of 
maturity would be necessary. Otherwise, so far as pos- 
sible, students were to be selected, roughly, in accord- 
ance with the degree of devastation which their native 
lands had suffered during World War II. To a very 
large extent the program was initiated and sponsored 
by Earl W. Eames, Jr., ’49, at the time a junior stu- 
dent taking courses in chemical engineering as well 
as in business administration and who has served, from 
the beginning as chairman of the project. 

Obviously, such a program was far beyond the ca- 
pabilities of a group of Technology students working 
alone; even from the first, it was evident that much 
assistance would be required for the successful execu- 
tion of this objective. After giving careful consid- 
eration to the plan, we presented our idea to the 
Constitutional Convention of the National Student As- 
sociation, during the summer vacation period, and ob- 
tained unanimous support. When we returned to 
school in September, 1947, we went to President 
Compton and presented our plan to him, asking for 
his help in bringing a maximum of 80 students to 
M.I.T. for the summer. He was immediately enthusi- 
astic and offered his complete co-operation; at the 
same time telling us that since this was a student proj- 
ect, he felt it should be organized and run by students. 
The Foreign Student Summer Project, as our plan 
was called, has always remained a student project, 
although the utmost co-operation and assistance from 
Administration and Faculty were promptly forthcom- 
ing whenever such help was requested. Dr. Compton 
told us he would place our plan before the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Corporation with the request 
that it waive the tuition payment for 80 students as 
listeners, rather than as regularly enrolled students 
at M.I.T. This request was soon granted and, by 
greatly reducing expenses, was an important factor 
in making the project possible. 

We next approached the fraternities to see if they 
would house the foreign students. All of the frater- 
nities remaining open during the summer agreed to 
accommodate foreign students rent free; and another 
hurdle, that of housing, was successfully passed. 

By November 1, a committee of 20 began consid- 
eration of the real problems involved in the project — 
and they were many. Funds had to be raised for the 
transportation, feeding, and incidental expenses of 
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our visitors, and there would be unavoidable expenses 
in administering such a program. Plans for publiciz- 
ing the project would need to be worked out. Ar- 
rangements would have to be made for visas and other 
legal documents, and the poet health and well- 
being of our guests would also require attention. We 
found out later that a host of other problems would 
arise as well. 

The first problem to be settled was the criteria to 
be used in selecting students who would participate 
in the program, making sure that there would be no 
serious limitations because of language differences. It 
was decided to invite 80 graduate students in science 
and engineering from all war-devastated European 
countries, whether former enemy or ally, and without 
regard to students’ politics, religion, or race. The stu- 
dents would have to possess good knowledge of Eng- 
lish, and would be chosen on the basis of academic 
record, extracurricular activities, and ability to bene- 
fit from graduate study or participate in research at 
M.I.T. An upper age limit of 35 years was also es- 
tablished, to assure that participants would profit 
from their summer study for many years to come. 

The original screening of applicants posed a prob- 
lem which we discussed with personnel of the State 
Department's Division of International Exchange of 
Persons. The cultural attachés, through the State De- 
partment, were able to offer some assistance, and ad- 
ditional aid was obtained through National Commit- 
tees of the International Student Servicet working 
through the World Student Service Fund. These 
groups agreed to screen all applications to eliminate 
those who would not best be able to benefit from our 
program, passing on to us, for final selection, the appli- 
cations of the most worthy. 

The selection of the students overseas was a 
large problem which was solved to our satisfaction. 


+ The International Student Service, with principal offices 
in Geneva, Switzerland, co-ordinates and aids in programs of 
relief, reconstruction, study and travel for students all over 
the world. The World Student Service Fund is the United 
States Committee of I.S.S. 


Dr. James R. Kil- 
lian, Jr., *26, con- 
ducts a discussion 
group and ac- 
quaints European 
summer _ students 
with M.I.T. objec- 
tives. Seated, rear 
right, are: George 
R. Harrison, Dean 
of Science; Nathan- 
iel McL. Sage, 713, 
Director of the Di- 
vision of Industrial 
Coéperation; and 
Everett M. Baker, 
Dean of Students. 
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Through the co-operation of the International Student 
Service and the Division of the International Ex- 
change of Persons of the United States Department of 
State, screening committees were set up in most of 
the countries concerned, to distribute information and 
applications, to interview and screen all of the ap- 
plicants, and to send the completed applications, to- 
gether with recommendations to our final selection 
committee at M.I.T. An excellent selection procedure 
was carried out in this way. The work of preliminary 
screening is very much appreciated, since originally 
there were more than 7,000 applicants. Our final se- 
lection was made from 500 applicants, from which 62 
students were chosen to come to M.I.T. Final selec- 
tion was made by members of the Foreign Student 
Summer Project Committee with the valuable advice 
and assistance of Paul M. Chalmers, adviser to foreign 
students at M.I.T., and other members of the Reg- 
istrar’s Office and the Administration. 

About February 1, 1948, after considerable support 
of the project had developed in M.LT. circles, two 
members of the committee visited Washington. The 
M.LT. Foreign Student Summer Project was explained 
in detail to diplomatic representatives of Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Denmark, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Greece, Hungary, Italy, Luxembourg, 
the Netherlands, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Russia, 
and Yugoslavia. The Civil Affairs Division of the War 
Department was consulted regarding students from 
Germany and Austria. 

While our selection procedure and our contact with 
the governments were going on, we were also busy on 
our fund raising. Our initial budget was set at $25,000; 
later it was revised upwards to $30,000. This amount 
covered food, books, equipment, insurance, haircuts, 
laundry, dry cleaning, and incidentals, plus certain 
transportation costs which the students’ own govern- 
ments did not assume, and transportation within the 
United States. 

The project was announced to the press on March 
1 and immediately received excellent support. The 
project was one which stirred peoples’ imaginations, 











not only because of the unusual opportunity afforded 
a select group of European students, to become ac- 
quainted with educational and other conditions in the 
United States, but also because the Foreign Student 
Summer Project was conceived and managed by 
M.L.T. students. From such publicity as was received, 
there came many offers to aid in our Foreign Student 
Summer Project. 

Applications arrived from foreign countries as early 
as April. The 62 students selected to attend the project 
at M.L.T. this summer came from 15 countries as fol- 
lows: six from Finland, two from Sweden, five from 
Norway, four from Denmark, four from Belgium, five 
from the Netherlands, four from Great Britain, eight 
from France, one from Germany, one from Austria, 
eight from Italy, one from Bulgaria, three from 
Czechoslovakia, six from Poland, and four from 
Greece. Although invitations were extended to stu- 
dents in Hungary, Luxembourg, Rumania, Russia, and 
Yugoslavia, there were no students representing these 
nations in the summer project. 

As the time approached for students to arrive in this 
country, it became necessary to make suitable provi- 
sions for their reception. This was not always easy, 
because students arrived at various periods between 
June 2 and June 23, and came by various routes. How- 
ever, it was realized that first impressions are always 
important, and therefore great pains were taken to or- 
ganize and co-ordinate the students’ activities upon 
their arrival. Members of the committee met the stu- 
dents and had living quarters arranged for them in 
New York, usually with the help of the consuls or their 
diplomatic officials. Organized group activities were 
planned — tours of New York, trips to the United Na- 
tions Headquarters, and so on — and the students re- 
mained in New York until a reception for them was 
given at the Waldorf-Astoria on June 16. There they 
met many of the ambassadors, ministers, and other 
officials, after which they immediately came to Cam- 
bridge to begin their courses of study. 

Upon their arrival in Cambridge, the students were 
interviewed in a special registration procedure by 
Professor Chalmers, and the project chairman. The 
purpose of such interviews was to determine what 
studies the student might best profit from during his 
three months’ stay at M.I.T. In some cases it was not 
possible to permit the student to follow studies of his 
choice, since a full academic program is not in opera- 
tion at M.LT. during the summer months. In other 
cases, it became evident that the student’s unfamiliar- 
ity with the Institute and educational practices in the 
United States necessitated a revision of his original 
judgment of studies he wished to follow. 

As might be expected, most of the students were 
shy and a bit strange, at first, but our committee made 
every effort to show hospitality and graduallv our 
guests came to know one another as well as they knew 
us. During the summer we often heard it said that this 
project afforded the first opportunity many of them 
had had to know other European students in science 
and engineering. 

Once the foreign students began their studies and 
were comfortably housed in Cambridge, the months 
of long and arduous planning and preparation began to 
yield rich dividends. 


We cannot overemphasize the consideration we 
gave the living arrangements of the students. Our pur- 
pose in bringing them to the United States was not 
only to acquaint them with our technical activities, 
but to have them meet other students. We felt that a 
good way to accomplish this was to house them in fra- 
ternities. Each fraternity which housed more than four 
students always had one from northern, eastern, south- 
ern, and western Europe. At no time were there two 
or more students from the same country living in the 
same fraternity house. Whenever possible we tried, 
however, to fulfill the request of fraternities for spe- 
cific students. The only young lady participating in 
the project was housed in the Women’s Dormitory. 


International Exchange 


By intermixing the students, many Americans 
learned new facts about the European countries, while 
the Europeans gained firsthand information about the 
United States. During the Republican Convention, 
one of the fraternities invited all the students to watch 
the proceedings over its television set. One of the 
American students made a brief talk and answered 
many questions regarding the political system in the 
United States. From all comments it is clear that the 
living conditions and arrangements have been most 
pleasant for both foreign guests and American hosts. 

An important aspect of the Foreign Student Sum- 
mer Project was to acquaint foreign students with 
American customs and points of view, and to provide 
them with opportunities to become acquainted with 
the economic, political, and educational system of the 
United States. Toward this end there were organized a 
program of evening lectures, seminars, trips to various 
manufacturing plants, field trips, picnics, and week- 
end visits to homes of members of the M.I.T. Faculty 
and staff. In several cases our guests had invitations 
from persons having large estates who were anxious to 
proffer hospitality. For the most part, however, effort 
was made to enable the students to become ac- 
quainted with groups in the middle economic stratum. 

Special meetings were arranged in which the stu- 
dents could exchange ideas with their professors about 
anything from the applications of weather-radar to in- 
ternational relations and the control of atomic energy. 
A special course in English, by reading and discussion, 
was also organized. 

Twice a month, as part of the seminar series, an in- 
formation program was held. At each meeting five 
leading authorities in various fields were invited to 
answer the students’ questions on matters of history, 
current political thought, States’ rights, the role of 
labor unions, and similar topics. 

It — that the program of hospitality and extra- 
curricular activities which had been planned was such 
as to keep the foreign students going at a more active 
pace than is customarily followed by regular students 
at M.LT. In fact, some of the students commented 
that their social and study program left them little 
time for sleep — and yet there was so much to pack 
into the 14 weeks during which they would be guests. 

Nor were the health aspects of our foreign guests 
neglected any more than their academic needs. Real- 
izing that we would have to assume liability for acci- 

(Continued on page 64) 
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Charles E. Locke: 1874—1948 
Pieinst Charles E. Locke, 96, a member of 


the Institute’s staff for 40 years before his retire- 

ment in 1941 with the rank of professor emeritus 
and honorary lecturer in the Department of Metal- 
lurgy, died on September 24 in the Homberg Infir- 
mary after an illness which had its origin several years 
ago. He had served as secretary of the Technology 
Alumni Association since 1930, and his activities in 
this field brought him into contact with Technology 
graduates throughout the world. 

A native of Milton, N.H., where he was born on Au- 
gust 29, 1874, Professor Locke later moved with his 
family to Portsmouth where he received his early edu- 
cation in preparation for entering M.I.T. A year after 
his graduation from the Institute in 1896, Professor 
Locke was engaged by the late Professor Robert H. 
Richards, 68, then head of the Department of Min- 
ing and Metallurgy, to assist in the preparation of a 
book on ore processing. This association led to a life- 
long friendship during which Professor Richards and 
Professor Locke collaborated on many’ projects that 
had a wide influence on mining methods. 

In 1901 Professor Locke was appointed a member of 
the Institute’s instructing staff, and in addition to 
teaching, he traveled widely to keep in close touch 
with the progress of his former students and to add to 
his knowledge of developments in mining operations. 
He expanded the Institute’s courses founded by Pro- 
fessor Richards and made important contributions to 
methods of processing ores. He was appointed assist- 
ant professor in 1906, associate professor in 1919, and 
was given the rank of full professor in 1930. From 
1939 to 1940, Professor Locke was acting head of the 
Department of Mining and Metallurgy, which later 
became the Department of Metallurgy. 

In connection with his professional career as an au- 
thority on ore dressing and mining engineering, Pro- 


_ fessor Locke was frequently called on for consultation 


and visited nearly every state in the United States, as 
well as Canada, Newfoundland, Mexico, Japan, and 
Korea. The hospitality shown him on these trips was 
an evidence of the regard in which he was held by a 
host of friends. Wherever mining engineers are found 
— from Alaska to the Andes and west to the African 
gold fields — Professor Locke was known as an admira- 
ble teacher and an outstanding engineer. Early in his 
career Professor Locke was of great assistance to Pro- 
fessor Richards in preparing the latter’s four-volume 
treatise on ore dressing, and was responsible for a 
major portion of the work on the subsequent Text- 
book of Ore Dressing which came out under the au- 
thorship of Professor Richards and Locke. 

In addition to his coauthorship with Professor Rich- 
ards, of a textbook on ore dressing, Professor Locke 
contributed numerous technical papers on mining 
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CHARLES E. LOCKE, °96 
Secretary —M.1.T. Alumni Association, 1930-1948 


subjects in the technical journals of his field. For more 
than 35 years before his retirement he had written 
an annual comprehensive review of progress in ore 
dressing and coal preparation, and these annual re- 
ports were regarded as outstanding. 

Until about 1914 the Department of Mining and 
Metallurgy for many years held an optional traveling 
summer school with trips which extended to Pitts- 
burgh, Duluth, or Nova Scotia with emphasis on min- 
ing or metallurgy, alternating from year to year. Pro- 
fessor Locke usually laid out the itinerary and ar- 
ranged the details. During the trip he looked after the 
needs of the students and was an important factor in 
making the trip successful. At the end of the trip he 
had every student for a warm friend. 

The outstanding characteristic of “Charlie” Locke, 
as he was affectionately known to M.I.T. Alumni, was 
undoubtedly his capacity for making friends by taking 
a real interest in the men with whom he came in con- 
tact. The special beneficiaries of this interest were the 
students in Mining and Metallurgy at M.I.T. He had 








a personal file of Course III graduates which he tried 
to keep up to date. In this way he could tell visitors 
just what their classmates were doing. Over a long pe- 
riod of years Professor Locke made it a practice to 
write a letter to each Course III graduate after he had 
secured his first job, make helpful suggestions, bring 
him up to date on M.I.T. affairs, and ask him to write 
any time he needed help. A large number of men took 
advantage of this friendly gesture, and warm friend- 
ships developed from them. When Locke became sec- 
retary of the Alumni Association the same interest was 
spread over the whole alumni body. His letters were 
never short, perfunctory things but radiated a real de- 
sire on his own part and in behalf of the Alumni As- 
sociation to be of direct help to all Technology men. 

One of the outstanding monuments to Locke's ca- 
pacity for management and detail is the present 
Alumni Council. Through a long succession of officers 
and committeemen the meetings of the Council have 
been well attended and a credit to the Association. 
Much of this success has been due to the work of Sec- 
retary Locke. 

Of his associations with Technology Alumni, for 
which he is probably best known by most Alumni, he 
once modestly said: 


I became secretary of the Class of 1896 in 1908, and have 
continued as secretary down to the present time. I had not 
been particularly active in Alumni affairs, having merely 
served occasionally on some committees. My real activity 
began in 1930 when I was made Alumni Secretary. My 
work in this office has been primarily that of corresponding 
and recording secretary, because as I was working only 
part time I could not possibly spend time travelling to 
make personal visits to Alumni clubs. These visits have 
been limited to such groups as were within easy reaching 
distance of Boston, or to such groups as might be along my 
routes whenever I was making a professional trip. I have 
seen the Alumni Association grow in numbers and in ac- 
tivity. Changes have been gradual, but in looking back 
since 1930 one is surprised to find the progress that has 
been made in Alumni affairs and activities. 


Professor Locke was a member of the American In- 
stitute of Mining and Metallurgical Engineers and a 
charter member of the Boston Section. He believed 
that all students in mining and metallurgy should 
join this organization as student members and con- 
tinue as regular members. He took on himself the task 
of informing the student body regarding this profes- 
sional society, and then approached each, individu- 
ally, regarding joining. In this, as in everything he did, 
the work was not considered completed until the last 
detail was checked off and each student who had de- 
cided to join had filled out his application and for- 
warded it to headquarters. He also did all he could to 
stimulate and advise officers of the student profes- 
sional society in their activities. 

Professor Locke usually reached his office soon after 
8:00 A.M., and until within a few years stayed until 
5:00 P.M. or later. He usually took the month of Au- 
gust for a vacation but even then frequently reported 
at his desk several times. Because of these long hours, 
and disregard of normal academic vacation periods, 
visiting Alumni could usually find him in his office 
with a friendly greeting for them and willingness to 
chat on personal or general professional matters. 


Bread Upon the Water 


7 the Institute Alumni are deeply loyal is so ap- 
parent as to be almost axiomatic. Occasionally, 
however, there arises an unsolicited example which 
demonstrates this loyalty so cogently that it merits 
special notice. 

A former recipient of a Swope Fellowship, who 
prefers to remain anonymous, recently presented the 
Institute with a check for $1,900 for a one-year gradu- 
ate fellowship in electrical engineering. The donor 
felt he could best express appreciation for the year of 
graduate study he himself had received through the 
generosity of another, by thus providing for a year’s 
graduate study under the freedom of a fellowship. 

One’s faith in human nature cannot but receive a 
lift when a relatively recent alumnus, still practicing 
his profession as a professional worker and not an 
entrepreneur, thus concretely and generously recog- 
nizes the help he himself has received. Editorially we 
may perhaps be pardoned for recalling the Biblical 
quotation in Luke 10:37. 


Student Insurance Plan 
Wr the opening of the school year on September 


27, a student accident and sickness insurance 
plan, which supplements the services of the Medical 
Department, will go into effect at M.I.T. as announced 
by Dr. Dana L. Farnsworth, Medical Director of the 
Institute. The new program, which is designed to meet 
conditions prevailing in a university, is voluntary and 
protects the students at minimum cost against the pos- 
sibility of expensive illnesses or injuries. 

“The value of such a health and accident protection 
plan,” said Dr. Farnsworth, “is indicated by the rising 
cost of medical care. Under this insurance program, 
accidents or illnesses, as well as major surgical oper- 
ations, are covered and the limit of reimbursement is 
sufficiently high to offer students adequate protection 
in all except the most unusual cases. There is no limit 
on the number of separate illnesses or injuries for 
which reimbursement will be made.” 

The policies, for which more than 2,000 students 
have already applied, provide protection from a week 
before registration day until a week after the last ex- 
amination of the term, and cover hospitalization and 
the services of physicians or surgeons and treatment 
in any recognized hospital. The new program is open 
to all students who are candidates for a degree, at a 
charge of $8.00 per semester. 

The plan covers hospital board and care at the In- 
stitute’s Homberg Memorial Infirmary at the student 
rates or at a hospital at the rate of $10.00 per day, 
including $50.00 for specified services while a patient 
in a hospital. The policy also provides for charges for 
outpatient services. In case of need for surgical treat- 
ment, payments will be made at the rate of $200.00 
for an appendectomy and any corresponding amounts 
for treatment of fractures, dislocations, and other in- 
juries. The maximum amount payable for operations 
arising from a single disability is $300.00. 

Medical attention will be provided under the new 
plan at the rate of $4.00 per visit up to 25 visits. Pro- 
visions are also made for the services of specialists, 
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The Department of Metal- 
lurgy has recently been the 
recipient of a portrait of Rob- 
ert S. Williams, ’02, Profes- 
sor Emeritus and Lecturer 
in Physical Metallurgy. The 
suggestion that associates 
and former students of Pro- 
fessor Williams might like to 
honor him and the Institute 
by having his portrait 
painted came from Samuel 
C. Prescott, ’94, Professor 
Emeritus of Industrial Biol- 
ogy, and was received with 
hearty enthusiasm. 

The portrait was painted 
by H. Bingham Ballou who 
succeeded in capturing an 
exceedingly good likeness 
of Dean Williams. Mr. Bal- 
lou also painted a portrait of 
Dr. Prescott ponated years ago 
which was presented to the 
Institute. 

At the presentation, Dr. 
and Mrs. Compton, Dr. 
James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, 
Dean Prescott, Edward L. 
Moreland, ’07, Executive 
Vice-president, and many 
close friends and their wives 





were present. Professor Vic- 
tor O. Homerberg, ’21, acted 
as master of ceremonies and 
called upon the late Charles 
E. Locke, ’96, to make pres- 
entation on behalf of gradu- 
ates of the Department of 
Metallurgy. Along with his 
comments at the unveiling, 
Professor Locke read a num- 
ber of letters that had been 
received from various Insti- 
tute Alumni in appreciation 
of the effective teaching and 
personal friendliness which 
they had enjoyed from Dr. 
Williams in student days. 
Professor John Chipman 
accepted the portrait for the 
Department of Metallurgy 
and commented on the valu- 
able contributions which 
Dean Williams had made in 
building up the Department. 
He then asked Dean Wil- 
liams to step forward so that 
the visitors might have an 
opportunity to compare the 
portrait with the subject. The 
exercises were concluded by 
a tea arranged by secretaries 
of the Department. 


M.1L.T. Photo 





in cases requiring consultation, and for dental services 
necessitated by accidents. The policy also provides 
for ambulance services. The total reimbursement for 
all sickness and accident services are covered to a total 
amount of $500.00 for any illness or injury. 


Class of 9-48 


AS informal ceremony for the presentation of de- 
grees to the graduating class of September, 1948 
(the last class to study under the accelerated program 
in effect during the war), was held in Walker Me- 
morial on the afternoon of Friday, September 24, with 
Professor Ralph G. Hudson, '07, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commencement. The invocation was de- 
livered by Everett M. Baker, Dean of Students, and 
Karl T. Compton, President, addressed the candidates. 

In his address, entitled “Maxwell’s Demon,” Presi- 
dent Compton suggested that two immutable physical 


_ laws of nature — the principle of the conservation of 


energy and the second law of thermodynamics — had 
a corresponding counterpart in daily life. The social 
analogue was expressed by President Compton in the 
words: “Thou shalt not try to get something for noth- 
ing but thou shalt earn what thou desirest.” 

Assisted by John W. M. Bunker, Dean of the Gradu- 
ate School, Dr. Compton presented degrees to more 
than 500 candidates. The ceremony was attended by 
members of the Corporation and Faculty, and the 
families and friends of the candidates. 


Faculty Appointments 


joe of five new members to the Faculty 
at M.I.T. was announced during the summer by 
Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., 26. 
The five appointees are Charles P. Kindleberger, 
II, Alexandria, Va., to be associate professor in eco- 
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nomics; James N. Addoms, Dorchester, to be assistant 
professor in chemical engineering; Morris A. Adelman, 
Washington, D.C., to be assistant professor in eco- 
nomics; Alan S. Michaels, 2-46, Brookline, to be as- 
sistant professor in chemical engineering; and Lock- 
hart B. Rogers, Oak Ridge, Tenn., to be assistant 
professor in chemistry. 

Dr. Kindleberger, a native of New York, was born 
in 1910, and holds the degree of doctor of philosophy 
from Columbia University, awarded in 1937. He comes 
to M.I.T. from a post in the Department of State, 
Washington. He has previously served as economist 
with the Office of Strategic Services in Washington 
and London, the Board of Governors of the Federal 
Reserve System, the Bank for International Settle- 
ments in Basle, Switzerland, and the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York. He is the author of a book on short- 
term international capital movements, as well as nu- 
merous articles, pamphlets, and book reviews. 

James N. Addoms, a research associate in the Di- 
vision of Industrial Coéperation at M.I.T. since 1946, 
received the bachelor of science degree from Haver- 
ford College, Pa., in 1942. Before coming to M.LT. he 
was associated with the Explosives Research Labora- 
tory of the National Defense Research Committee, 
Bruceton, Pa., and the Monsanto Chemical Company, 
Dayton, Ohio. He is a junior member of the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, a member of the 
American Chemical Society, and treasurer of the 
M.L.T. chapter of Alpha Chi Sigma, professional 
chemical fraternity. 

Morris A. Adelman received the degree of master 
of arts from Harvard University in February, 1948. 
He was a member of the War Planning Board in 1941- 
1942 and more recently has served on the Board of 
Governors of the Federal Reserve Board. At M.L.T., 
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Ralph L. Evans, Jr.,’48, represented the United States in dinghy sailing at the 1948 Olympics last August at races held at Torquay, 
Devonshire, England. Up to the time of poing into the seventh race, Evans was in the lead. In the final race, in close competition 
with representatives from 21 nations, broken gear forced Evans to drop behind to finish second in the final totals; the first place, by 
a few points, went to Denmark’s representative. The record established | by Evans is the best made in dinghy events by United States 
representatives in Olympic sailing, and reflects creditably on collegiate sailing in this country, especially since the type of craft used 
in the Olympics is almost unknown in this country. At the left are the two sides of medals given to Olympic participants. Both sides 
of the silver medal, which was awarded to Evans for placing second in the races, are shown at the right. 





Professor Adelman will be associated with the recently 
announced fellowship program sponsored by the Al- 
fred P. Sloan Foundation. 

Alan S. Michaels, 2-46, received the doctor of 
science degree from M.L.T. in June, 1948. While study- 
ing at the Institute he served the Department of 
Chemical Engineering as an assistant and a research 
fellow, and he was elected to Tau Beta Pi and Sigma 
Xi. He was with the Carter Oil Company, Tulsa, Okla. 
prior to returning to the Institute. 

Lockhart B. Rogers holds the degree of doctor of 
philosophy from Princeton University. He was an as- 
sistant professor in the chemistry department at Stan- 
ford University, Calif., in 1943, and since 1943 has 
been a member of the staff of the technical labora- 
tories of the Atomic Energy Commission at Oak Ridge, 
Tenn. 


Richards Centennial 


N July 17, Henry Richards, ’71, oldest living Alum- 
O nus of the Institute celebrated his 100th birthday 
anniversary at the home of his daughter, Miss Rosalind 
Richards, in Gardiner, Maine. At a birthday party in 
his honor, Mr. Richards enjoyed numerous messages 
of good will which were sent for the occasion. 

A letter from his son, Henry H. Richards, addressed 
to the late Charles E. Locke, 96, as Secretary of the 
M.I.T. Alumni Association, recalls the unusual occa- 
sion in the following simple but impressive words: 


He is, as you doubtless realize, quite blind and pretty 
feeble in every way, but he was able to take in the mes- 
sages from you and President Compton and was very glad 
to get them. He realized fully that he had crossed the cen- 
tury line, and took much quiet satisfaction in the fact, as 
well as in the many messages, flowers, etc., and in his 100- 
candle-power cake. He was even able to see the light of 
the candles. One notable feature of the day was the fact 


that he had and enjoyed a bit of lobster for lunch! He was 
much pleased to hear about the exhibition of some 40 of 
his watercolor sketches which was staged in the Gardiner 
Public Library as part of the birthday celebration. It is a 
very good show. The dates of the pictures have a range of 
60 years, and the subjects, though mostly in Maine, are in 
some cases as far afield as Bermuda, Athens, Antwerp, 
and so on. 


Class-Anniversary Volumes 


7 appearance this year of at least two volumes 
dealing with class activities gives rise to a hope 
that this desirable practice will be emulated in the 
future. In the past, commemorative volumes on class 
activities have appeared from time to time, particu- 
larly in connection with the 25th or 50th anniversaries. 
But, so far as can be ascertained, this is not a regular 
practice; rather does it usually reflect the energetic 
initiative of a few individuals who willingly devote a 
great deal of their time and energy to the joy of their 
classmates. 

During the summer a Golden Anniversary brochure 
of the Class of 1898 has appeared, as did also a cloth- 
bound volume of the history of the Class of 1917. 
The former, prepared for the 50th Class Reunion last 
June, under the direction of Lester D. Gardner, ’98, is 
primarily a directory and necrology of the Class of 
1898, but serves as a reminder that this class also issued 
anniversary numbers in 1901, 1914, 1923, and 1928. 

The volume of the Class of 1917, which has been 
made possible through the efforts of Thomas K. Meloy, 
17, is a handsomely made volume of 271 pages bound 
in blue cloth with gold lettering. This Thirtieth Anni- 
versary Report lists the class officers, gives the class 
history, provides vital statistics of its members, and 
includes a biographical sketch of each individual in 
the Class who responded to Mr. Meloy’s quest for 
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Cutaway sketch of the 
structure, now under 
construction, which will 
house a new Van de 
Graaff-type 12,000,000- 
volt electrostatic gener- 
ator. The new genera- 
tor will be used for eras 
studying the biological tv! deg 4M 
} 
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effects of high-energy 
radiation on matter, and 
for nuclear research. 
Many parts of the 
generator are under 
construction in the 
shops of the Laboratory 
for Nuclear Science and 
Engineering. The build- 
ing to enclose it, de- 
scribed on page 30, is 
expected to be ready by 
next spring. 






















data. The chronicles of 1917’s reunions since gradu- 
ation are supported with a generous supply of photo- 
graphs reproduced on calendered stock. It is a ref- 
erence volume which class members will find useful 
throughout the years and one which can well be used 
as a guide by other classes desiring to publish their 
own memorial volumes. While credit for this out- 
standing work must go, largely, to Mr. Meloy, chair- 
man of the Class Records Committee, many others of 
the Class of 1917 also made major contributions as 
acknowledged in the foreword. 


Three Coaches for M.I.T. Athletics 


Fe monger of three full-time staff members in 
athletics and physical education at M.I.T. has 
been announced during the summer by Ivan J. Geiger, 
Director of Athletics. 

The three are Arne Arnesen, formerly assistant 
coach in track at Springfield College, Springfield, 
Mass.; Warren Berg, formerly head freshman coach 
of baseball and basketball at Harvard University; and 
Benjamin R. Martin, formerly head coach of lacrosse 
at M.I.T. on a part-time basis. All three become in- 
structors in physical education on the M.L.T. staff. 

Now completing his requirements for a master’s de- 
gree in physical education at Springfield College, Arne 
Arnesen is a graduate of the University of Wisconsin 
where he competed in varsity and freshman track. At 
M.I.T., Arnesen will coach field events in track and as- 
sist in coaching cross country. He is specializing in an- 
alysis of the mechanics of field events by high-speed 
photography, and it is expected that he will continue 
this work at M.L.T., in conjunction with Harold E. Ed- 
gerton ’27, Professor of Electrical Measurements. 

A Harvard pitching ace during undergraduate days, 
Warren Berg has since played with the Lynn Red Sox 
and other local teams. For the past two summers he 
has served as director of the Y.M.C.A. Caddy Camp at 
Osterville, Mass. Beginning this fall, he will be head 
baseball coach and serve as assistant basketball coach 
at M.I.T. 
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Benjamin R. Martin was an All-American lacrosse 
player at Syracuse University, from which he was 
graduated. He has been head coach of lacrosse at Har- 
vard University. Since 1945 he has held the same posi- 
tion on a — basis at M.I.T.; during that time 


his teams have compiled an enviable record of wins. 
Beginning this fall, he will serve as head coach in both 
lacrosse and hockey at M.I.T. 


Generator for Nuclear Studies 


} ONSTRUCTION of a 12,000,000-volt electrostatic gen- 
erator, which will make it possible to bombard 
atomic nuclei at a voltage several times higher than 
that produced by any existing machine of similar 
type, has been started at the Institute. Announcement 
of the Institute’s new high-voltage project was made 
recently by George R. Harrison, Dean of Science. 

The new generator will be of great value in nuclear 
research for it generates high voltages at direct cur- 
rent which will permit precise experiments in the dis- 
integration of nuclei. The energy developed in the 
steady streams of positive ions accelerated by this de- 
vice will be sufficient to explore the structure of even 
the heaviest of the atomic nuclei. A unique feature of 
the generator is that the energy can readily be varied 
from zero to maximum voltage to cover a wide range 
of experimental requirements. 

An outgrowth of the original generator designed 
by Robert J. Van de Graaff, Associate Professor of 
Physics at M.I.T., the new machine has been improved 
largely through the researches of John G. Trump, ’33, 
Associate Professor, and his associates in the Depart- 
ment of Electrical Engineering, who have been active 
in the development of new techniques for insulating 
high-voltage apparatus through the use of gas under 
high pressure. The original big Van de Graaff genera- 
tor, built in 1933, produced potentials of 2,000,000 
volts and with modifications of design was used to 
great effect during World War II for radiographic ex- 
amination of heavy castings. It is still in operation for 
precise studies of nuclear structure. Successive ad- 
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vances in design have made it possible to build 
equivalent accelerators which are only six feet high 
and operate at the voltage of the original machine. 
The generator now under construction, although 
slightly smaller than the original machine, will oper- 
ate at a voltage six times greater. 

The high voltage of the Van de Graaff electrostatic 
generator is achieved by spraying electrical charges 
on endless insulating belts which carry the charges 
and store them on a dome-shaped terminal, whic 
serves as an electrical reservoir on which the voltage 
is quickly built up. From this terminal the accumu- 
lated energy is drawn through a vertical accelerating 
tube, resulting in a stream of high-velocity particles 
which are focused on a target of the atomic nuclei 
whose structure is to be investigated. Such streams of 
well-directed nuclear particles, all accurately similar 
in energy and controllable over a wide energy range 
are now regarded by physicists as the most precise 
means of investigating the intricate structure of 
the atomic nucleus. 

In addition to its use for nuclear research, the new 
generator will be used for studying the biological ef- 
fects of high-energy radiation on living and nonliving 
matter. Such studies may include the inactivating ef- 
fects on bacteria, virus, and enzymes, as well as the 
possibilities of utilizing such radiations for the treat- 
ment of malignancies. 


Tracer Research 


Fyne radioactive tracer techniques provide en- 

gineers with an analytical tool hundreds of times 
more sensitive than the older chemical methods and it 
is expected that their use will lead to more efficient 
production of metals from raw ores. 

Studies by this method are made by following the 
electron emissions from radioactive atoms which are 
introduced into any substances to be studied. For ex- 
ample, it is possible to tag copper sulphate with radio- 
active copper with the copper sulphate added to the 
mineral, sphalerite, in water. By means of a Geiger 
counter, it would be a simple matter to determine the 
amount of copper extracted from the solution. Many 
metallurgical problems of a similar nature but less 
simple will be studied by this method. 

Significant, therefore, is an announcement by 
Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, Dean of Engineering, that 
research on the application of radioactive tracer tech- 
niques to mineral engineering problems will be ex- 
panded in the Department of Metallurgy at M.LT. 
under a grant from the research division of the 
United States Atomic Energy Commission. 

The new program will make it possible to carry on 
fundamental research which is expected to be of spe- 
cial value to the mineral industry, and also to train 
engineers in the use of radioactive tracers in this im- 
portant industrial field. The research program will re- 
quire the services of men trained in the field of mineral 
engineering, and chemical engineering, as well as sci- 
entists from the related fields of physics and geology. 

The project, which will be started at once, will be 
under the direction of an advisory board composed 
of Bruce S. Old, ’88, of Arthur D. Little, Inc., and the 
Atomic Energy Commission; Professor Antoine M. 


Gaudin and Reinhardt Schuhmann, Jr., ’38, Associate 
Professor of Process Metallurgy; John Dasher of the 
Division of Industrial Codperation; Professor Roble 
D. Evans of the Department of Physics; John W. Ir- 
vine, ‘39, Associate Professor of Chemistry; and Pro- 
fessor Martin J. Buerger, ’24, of the Department of Ge- 
ology at M.I.T. Professor Gaudin is supervisor of the 
project, and H. Rush Spedden, Assistant Professor of 
Mineral Engineering, is its executive officer. 

The new research program will extend over a pe- 
riod of years and is expected to advance fundamental 
knowledge on many subjects, such as the mechanism 
of flotation, the leaching of metallic ores, the reactions 
encountered in the smelting and refining of metals and 
other related processes which come under the general 
field of mineral engineering. 

In this project many young graduates will have an 
opportunity to carry on scientific research in the pur- 
suit of advanced degrees, while it will also enable 
more experienced men to undertake the solution of im- 
portant problems in mineral sn by employ- 
ing the newer techniques in the use of radioactive sub- 
stances. 


New Class Marks Normal Peacetime 
Program 


ve the opening of its 84th academic year on 
September 27 the Institute returned to a normal 
peacetime program, the last of the accelerated war 
classes having been graduated on September 24. 

With a freshman class of 826, the Institute’s total 
enrollment this year will be slightly more than 5,000. 
In line with the Institute’s prewar policy of stabilizing 
its student body to permit the most effective instruc- 
tion, this year’s freshman class is somewhat smaller 
than last year’s. 

The number of veterans in the entering class is ap- 
proximately 10 per cent lower than that of last year, al- 
though with the large number of former service men 
still studying in the upper classes, veterans constitute 
approximately one-half the total enrollment. The peak 
of registration for these men, however, has now 
been passed. 

For the first time since World War II, this year’s 
students include 250 transfers from other colleges, 
among which are 34 from educational institutions as- 
sociated with M.I.T. in a combined plan of liberal 
arts and technical education. 


Progress in Mechanical Engineering 


{pes Visiting Committee on the Department of Me- 
chanical Engineering® met at the Institute for an 
all-day session on April 9, 1948. During the morning, 
officers of the Administration and of the Department 
conducted members of the Committee through the 
various laboratories and provided an opportunity to 
discuss matters with various members of the Depart- 
ment. The later portion of the day was devoted to a 
(Continued on page 44) 

° Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Joseph 

W. Powell, chairman, Rear Admiral Luis de Florez, "11, 


Norman D. MacLeod, ’14, Frederick S. Blackall, Jr., ’22, Ralph 
E. Flanders, Alexander Fraser, and Clifford Roberts. 
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This is a story of material standardization in which 
Revere played a part. It is the case of an honored 
company, which through the typical American pro- 
cess of growth through reinvestment of profits, is 
now making a great many different items and is 
known to almost everyone. It found itself buying 
copper alloys in a large number of widths, gauges 
and tempers, some of them differing but slightly. If 
the same material could be used for, say, six parts 
instead of one, there would be a gratifying saving 
through purchasing in larger quantities. 

Revere was asked if it would like to participate 
in an examination of the possi- 
bilities of standardization of ma- 
terials for this company. The 
Technical Advisory Service was 
given the assignment, and with 
the full cooperation of the cus- 
tomer’s engineering and produc- 
tion heads, made a study that re- 
sulted in a confidential report 
covering 74 pages. Out of 360 
parts, changes were suggested in gauges, lengths, 
tempers and alloys for 225. 

Let us quote from a speech by one of the com- 
pany’s engineers to his sales department. Referring 
to one type of product, he said, “By changing slightly 
the widths and thicknesses of various brass and 
bronze strip used in the pressroom, we were able 


to reduce eleven sizes to one each of brass and 


bronze... That has been done, of course, without 
affecting in any way the functioning qualities, dur- 
ability or sales appeal... And how do we benefit? 
We now have two material requirements instead 





of eleven, two purchase orders, two follow-ups, two 
items of inventory to store and count, and many 
other paper short-cuts, as well as labor and han- 
dling economies. 

“Further, the reduction in number of sizes makes 
possible a reduction in inventories of materials, with 
all the direct and indirect savings thereby brought 
about. 

“Finally, perhaps the greatest gain in a survey of 
this kind is that it requires the analysis of products 
and production processes as a whole. It is directly 
opposed to piecemeal planning and instead requires 
over-all cooperative effort which 
usually leads to savings otherwise 
overlooked. 

“Simplification of materials is 
no front-page method of slashing 
costs or inducing production to 
soar. Instead, it is sound engineer- 
ing which pays modest but worth- 
while dividends while maintaining 
or improving quality.” 

Because in some cases new equipment is needed, 
the full effect of this standardization program has not 
been felt as vet, but already savings of $25,000 are 
in sight this year. Revere is exceptionally proud of 
this study, yet after all, its results were made possible 
only by the cooperation of the customer, who was 
eager to take full advantage of our knowledge. 

In this great country of ours there are hundreds of 
companies like Revere, able and eager to help their 
customers make the best possible use of what they 
sell. No matter from whom you buy, nor what, we 
suggest you ask your suppliers about standardization. 


REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
> * * 


Executive Offices: 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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discussion of those matters which will, in the opinion 
of the Committee, best further the important work of 
the Department. 

The Committee believes that members of the De- 
partment have a dual responsibility: (1) to constantly 
improve their teaching methods in order to provide 
the best inspiration and training for students with 
whom they come into contact; and (2) to promote 
their own professional standing by advanced study, 
by conducting research and consulting work, and by 
taking an active part in the activities of their profes- 
sional societies and of the Faculty. It is recognized, 
that these objectives may, at times, be conflicting. 

As a result of its visit and discussion with members 
of the Department, the Committee offers the follow- 
ing report on the present laboratories and facilities of 
the Department: 

The present quarters for the Machine Tool Labora- 
tory are thoroughly inadequate to meet the present 
needs of students in Mechanical Engineering. It is 
very important, therefore, that the new Machine Tool 
Laboratory be completed at the earliest possible mo- 
ment. It is understood that some progress has been 
made toward raising the necessary funds for this build- 
ing. Upon its completion, the present operations of 
the Machine Tool Laboratory now in Building 3 


should be transferred to the new site, to leave more 
nearly adequate space in Building 3 for the Depart. 
ment's other work. The progress in installing new tools 
in the Machine Tool Laboratory was noted and the 
problem of storage and insurance on the remaining 
tools, which runs into a very considerable annual sum, 
was explained to the Committee. 

The availability of space, equipment, and facilities 
for the advanced instruction was strikingly apparent 
in the Gas Turbine and Sloan Automotive Labora- 
tories which serve as admirable examples for technical 
instruction. In contrast to the situation in the Sloan 
Automotive and Gas Turbine Laboratories, equipment 
in some of the older laboratories was apt to be 
crowded and generally not as modern as is now de- 
sirable. Some improvement can be made with existing 
equipment through improved illumination. 

The relative place of undergraduate and advanced 
work in institutes sponsoring research was discussed 
with the staff. lt is gratifying to observe that such re- 
search at M.I.T. leads to increased practicability of 
graduate work. The rapidly widening field of knowl- 
edge, which cannot be covered in the undergraduate 
course, and the increased demand of industry for bet- 
ter trained men, seem to point clearly to the necessity 
for the greatest attention to this branch of the Insti- 
tute’s instruction. Certainly facilities should be avail- 
able to all qualified M.I.T. graduates who may offer 
to undertake additional courses leading to master’s 
and doctor's degrees. 

(Continued on page 46) 
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wo you make a long 
distance telephone 


call, your voice would soon 
fade out were it not for 
vacuum tube repeaters. 
They give your voice a /ift whenever 
needed — carry it clearly from coast 
to coast. 

Vacuum tubes and other electronic 
devices are playing an ever-growing 
part in your Bell telephone service. As 
the manufacturing unit of the Bell Sys- 
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tem, Western Electric makes millions 
of these intricate little things. 


To produce them to highest stand- 
ards of precision and at lowest cost, 
Western Electric has just completed 
its new Allentown, Pa., plant — latest 
addition to vast telephone making 
facilities in 18 cities. Now, and in 
the years ahead, this new Western 
Electric plant will help to make 
your Bell telephone service better 
than ever. 













At Western Electric’ s new Allentown Plant, 
over 2,500 people work amid conditions 
of almost surgical cleanliness—for a speck 
of dust or trace of perspiration may seri- 
ously impair the quality of electronic 
devices they make! 

To provide such conditions, the entire 
plant is air conditioned. The interior is 
completely sealed off and is slightly pres- 
surized to prevent dust laden outside air 
from seeping in the doors. Temperature 
is maintained year ‘round at 70° to 800, 
with relative humidity of 40% to 50%. 

Over 40 miles of pipes deliver 13 need- 
ed services to working locations. These 
are hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, city gas, 
city water, deionized water, soft water 
(cold, hot, cooling) high pressure air, low 
pressure air, process steam and conden- 
Sate return 


The plant has its own steam generating, 
water softening and gas making plants 
and uses as much electric power as a 
city of 20,000. 
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Since the discontinuance of Course II-A, the op- 
portunity for students to obtain practical experience 
as part of the undergraduate student training in the 
Department has been curtailed. The desirability of 
reinstating co-operative courses seems clear to the 
Committee with, perhaps an additional requirement 
for a certain amount of summer work in selected in- 
dustries for other students of this Course. 

Professor Jerome C. Hunsaker, ’12, outlined to the 
Committee his proposal for two years of graduate 
work in required courses and leading to a master’s de- 
gree. Such work appears extremely desirable in the 
training of men who expect to design aeronautical 
engines, steam turbines, and other complicated ma- 
chinery, such as printing presses and paper machines. 
The inclusion of additional work in the humanities 
could well be considered with a view to broadening 
the training so that the graduate of a fixed course 
would not be too closely bound to a single field. Your 
Committee believes that such set courses will be of 
benefit to the student and to the Institute, and that 
such restricted courses are an advantage to the stu- 
dent whose narrower point of view does not enable 
him to choose as wisely as can the Faculty for the best 
preparation for work in a given field. 

Beginning with the academic year 1948-1949, Op- 
tion 2 of Course II has been changed to cover the sub- 
jects of materials, design, and manufacturing. The 
proposed activities in metals cutting, in machine tool 
design, and in friction phenomena will add to the pro- 
fessional nature of the work offered by the Depart- 
ment, particularly in the Graduate School. The proper 
co-ordination of all of the Department’s courses will 
be facilitated when the new Machine Tool Laboratory 
is established. It is important that instruction be 
planned so that fundamental science precedes the 
more professional work, and this problem has been 
met in a satisfactory manner. It is often necessary, 
however, to base instruction in design on fundamental 
science courses that are being studied simultaneously. 
This should be kept in mind in any further modifica- 
tions of the undergraduate program, to insure that the 
necessary foundation work precedes this design 
course, so far as this may be found to be possible. 

The Committee was informed that five lectures 
would be delivered to the sophomore class between 
April and June, 1948, to orient them in their selection 
of future courses. This is a most desirable arrange- 
ment and should be of great value to the students in 
choosing their professional studies wisely. 

The Committee was impressed by the intelligent 
treatment by the Department staff of all of the various 
subjects discussed, by the deep interest of its mem- 
bers in their various courses, and by the open-minded 
consideration and discussion of the various problems 
that came to the attention of the Committee. Such 
spirit is the best possible guarantee that outstanding 
instruction is offered to Technology students. 

(Continued on page 48) 
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(Continued from page 46) 


Committee Report on Geology 


” a sense this is a report of two Visiting Committees 
on the Department of Geology,* each of which 
dealt with the future of the Department of Geology 
at M.I.T. The 1947 Visiting Committee was told that 
Professor Warren J. Mead, Head of the Department, 
would reach retirement age in June, 1949. In view of 
the relatively small size of the Department, and the 
many financial problems of the Institute that stem 
from the expansion of other larger departments, it 
seemed logical that both Committees consider 
whether or not the Institute should continue a Depart- 
ment of Geology, and if so, whether it should include 
both undergraduate and graduate departments or 
specialize only in one field—presumably that of gradu- 
ate instruction. 

Science is making tremendous contributions to the 
knowledge of the phenomena that occur around us on 
the surface of the earth, in the air above us, and even 
in the universe of which we are a part. In such a world, 
the Committee feels that there is no reason to believe 
that we should discount the future contributions of 
science to the knowledge of what lies below the 
ground and its importance to coming generations. It 
was felt that the contributions of geology during the 
next 25 years should eclipse in importance those of its 
entire past, and that the enrollment of geology stu- 
dents shows an appreciation of the modernization that 
has been taking place. 

In this year’s meeting it was emphasized that while 
geology needs the new tools available to it from other 
branches of science, the country needs, perhaps even 
more, the production which the new geology will cer- 
tainly make possible. On the one hand, the need is for 
more and more liaison and interchange — of the type 
now given by electronics and nuclear science — in the 
solution of many problems of applied geology. On the 
other hand, geology is of fundamental importance to 
our whole economy, and unless geology provides new 
methods and tools, we will run out of the mineral re- 
sources on which our civilization is based. Without 
new mineral deposits, our industrial civilization can- 
not continue. Further research in geophysics is 
needed to improve old and to find new tools for use 
in the discovery of urgently needed oil. 

The Committee feels, therefore, that M.1.T. should 
continue graduate and undergraduate instruction and 
research in geology. The Committee agrees with the 
Administration that, if this is to be done, our Depart- 
ment of Geology should be second to none. 


(Continued on page 50) 


°Members of this Committee for 1946-1947 were: Bradley 
Dewey, ’09, chairman, Louis S. Cates, ’02, Francis J. Chester- 
man, 05, Norman L. Bowen, "12, William H. Callahan, ’26, 
William O. Hotchkiss, and Neil Rice. 

Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Bradley 
Dewey, 09, chairman, Louis S. Cates, 02, Francis J. Chester- 
man, 05, Norman L. Bowen, "12, Victor Dolmage, ’17, Thomas 
B. Nolan, and Neil Rice. 
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THE INSTITUTE GAZETTE 
(Continued from page 48) 


The Committee discussed the problem of making 
opportunities in the Department, and in the geology 
profession, better known to entering students so that 
the selection of students in geology could be broad- 
ened. The Committee felt this to be important to the 
future of the Department, and recommends that the 
importance of modern geology to our whole economy 
be emphasized. It is felt that every attempt should 
be made to make the requirements for joining the De- 
partment as flexible as possible, to the end that stu- 
dents who have some training in other fields may be 
given the opportunity to change to the Course in 
Geology if, and when, it is shown that this field repre- 
sents their true choice. 

The Committee also recommends that more em- 
phasis be placed upon the teaching of engineering 
geology, particularly to civil engineers. The training 
in geology would be many-fold more useful to civil 
engineers were the present undergraduate Course ex- 
panded from two lectures plus one two-hour labora- 
tory period each week for one term, to three lectures 
plus two laboratory periods. It was felt further that 
an effort should be made to develop and offer engi- 
neering geology as a professional elective and to offer 
advanced courses in engineering geology to graduate 
students in other fields. 

Professor Mead presented a full report on the state 
of the Department and outlined the research problems 
and fields of research covered by the various members 
of the staff. The Committee was impressed by the way 
in which these problems were so integrated that the 
staff will bring to bear new tools upon problems which 
are not solvable by older conventional methods of at- 
tack. The Committee was enthusiastic about the new 
summer camp arrangements reported by Professor 
Mead, by which the Institute is allowed to send 20 
students each year to work under the auspices of the 
Nova Scotian Government in mapping the geology of 
Nova Scotia. This summer camp arrangement will be 

(Continued on page 52) 
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Before you decide to “retire” 
a piece of veteran produc- 
tive equipment, call in a 
Westinghouse engineer. Many times he can sug- 
gest ways of modernizing the electrical drive or 
control system—to pay you a profitable bonus in 
increased production and years of extra service. 

Take the case of a blooming mill in a large 
steel plant. Its 5,800 hp Westinghouse motor, in- 
stalled in 1921, was still going strong. But reversal 
time had to be speeded up to gain extra rolling 
capacity. Westinghouse engineers studied the 
problem and recommended installation of Roto- 
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trol, a modern rotating regulator control. Result: 
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out, just phone your nearest Westinghouse office. 
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Wartime Contribution 
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M.1.T. IN WORLD WAR II 


By JOHN BURCHARD, Chairman, Board of 
Publications, The Technology Press. Fore- 
word by Kart T. Compton, President. 
. R. Kivxian, Jr., 
of M.1.T. 
This is the story of how M.I1.T. marshalled her 
forces in wartime to carry out Dr. Compton’s 
policy, which he states in the foreword: 
“Pick out the thing which you most wish to ac- 
complish, and then organize all of your powers 
and activities to this end.” 
Q.E.D. starts with a summary of the Institute’s 
status in 1939. From this follows an account of 
staff members’ work with national agencies and 
a full history of research and development at 
M.IL.T. during the war. An epilogue “The Insti- 
tute Redeploys for Peace” brings the story up to 
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required of all M.I.T. students in the summer between 
their junior and senior years, and will cost them $60 
a year. The Nova Scotian Government will assume all 
expense of housing and board. 

In concluding, the Committee wishes to emphasize 
again its conviction that, in the remodeling of the 
Department, serious consideration should be given to 
so integrate the work of the Department with that of 
the Departments of Physics, Chemistry, and Electrical 
Engineering, as to obtain the maximum value for the 
geology student in the other Departments. 


Views on Economics 
| poe report of the Visiting Committee on the De- 
partment of Economics and Social Science® covers 
the two years ending June, 1948. The Committee has 
confined its attention primarily to the teaching of 
Ecl11, the course in Economic Principles required of all 
undergraduate students, leaving to future Visiting 
Committees consideration of the many other activities 
of the Department. The Committee began and ended 
its review by discussion with Professor Ralph E. Free- 
man, Head of the Department, and expresses its ap- 
preciation of Professor Freeman’s thoroughgoing co- 
operation in submitting information and in present- 
ing the departmental point of view. Informal talks 
with Dr. Compton, Dr. James R. Killian, Jr., ’26, and 
Dr. Robert G. Caldwell were also very helpful. 

The Committee read the pre publication draft of the 
textbook used in Ecll entitled, Economics: An Intro- 
ductory Analysis by Paul A. Samuelson, Professor of 
Economics; it likewise also reviewed the list of outside 
references used in the course. Various individual mem- 
bers of the Committee reviewed one or more doctor's 
theses in economics, read some recent publications by 
the staff and, in some instances, interviewed recent 
graduates. Finally, the Committee gave consideration 
to the statement of policy concerning the teaching of 
Economic Principles, which constituted Chapter IV of 
the booklet “Humanities and Social Sciences” pub- 
lished by the Institute in the fall of 1947. 

The Committee found that the teaching of econom- 
ics at M.I.T., in common with many other educational 
institutions, has been greatly influenced by the writ- 
ings of the late Lord Keynes. With the objective of 
maintaining full employment and high consumption 
in our economy, the Keynesian position has histori- 
cally been associated with a considerable degree of 
central governmental planning. The suggestion was 
offered to the Department that when a student is 
studying economic theory concerning possible bene- 
fits of more central planning, his attention might also 

(Continued on page 54) 

*Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Walter 
J. Beadle, 17, chairman, Hugh Pastoriza, ’07, Ellis W. Brewster, 
*13, Oscar S. Cox, ’27, Beardsley Ruml, Charles E. Spencer, Jr., 
and Samuel S. Stratton. The Committee’s report was signed by 
all but Mr. Cox who was unable to participate in the Commit- 
tee’s deliberations. 
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ses The depression period was a good time to be going to the 
ng of University of Minnesota instead of trying to get a job. Things 
of ll were Somewhat better when I was graduated in 1935, but the 
siting decision I had to make about my future was still a difficult one. 
ivities © The possibilities ranged from playing professional foot- 
ended ball to selling life insurance. A number of insurance com- 
ied panies approached me, but I was stubbornly blind to the oppor- 
~~ tunities in that field. Having majored in business administra- 
ae tion, I felt there was a greater future in a sales job with a 
talks large automobile manufacturer. That's the job I took. 
3, and It was a good one, providing excellent experience and a 

substantial salary. However, as the years went along, I often 
of the wondered about the permanency of my future in such a dynamic 
esate business. Was I building anything of my own? 
sor 0 
table When the war curtailed car sales, it didn't take me long 
mem- to decide on a career of life insurance. It offered me a busi- 
ctor’s ness of my own, with never a fear for security as long as I 
ns by worked, and richly rewarding compensation in direct proportion 
ecent to my efforts. As the company I wanted to live with the rest 
‘ation of my life, I chose the New England Mutual. 
se © Since January 1942, except for almost three years in the 
‘ail, service, I have been thoroughly enjoying every day of life 
I insurance. I can honestly say there hasn't been a single 
nom- ‘ disappointment in my decision. “7. 
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° Grapuares of our Home Office training COUISES, These Massachusetts Institute of Technology men are New England Mutual 
nt is practically all of them new to the life insurance ; 

: ° . representatives: 

ene- business, are selling at a rate which produces aver- 
‘ also age first-year incomes of $3600. The total yearly Raymond P. Miller, ‘18, Salem 


income on such sales, with renewal commissions 
added, will average $5700. Facts such as these 
Valter helped “Pug” Lund solve his career problem. If 


Arthur C. Kenison, '19, Boston 


Blaylock Atherton, ‘24, Nashua 


—_ you'd like to know more, write Mr. H. C. Chaney, Leland S. Person, '34, Rutland 

a Director of Agencies, New England Mutual Life 

mmit- Insurance Company, 501 Boylston St., Boston 17, Get in touch with them for expert counsel on your life insurance program 
Massachusetts. 
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Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 


Samson Cordage Works 


Boston 10, Mass. 


Manufacturers of braided cords of all kinds, in- 
cluding sash cord, clothes line, trolley cord, 
signal cord, shade cord, Venetian blind cord, 
awning line, etc., also polished cotton twines 


and specialties. 


SPOT CORD 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





Our extra quality sash cord, distinguished at a 
glance by our trade-mark, the colored spots. Es- 
pecially well known as the most durable mate- 
rial for hanging windows, for which use it has 
been specified by architects for more than half 
a century. 




















SIMPLEX 


Simplex Paper Ca- 
bles are recommended 
for the transmission of 
large blocks of power at high 

voltages in underground, aerial, 
and submarine installations. They can be operated at 
copper temperatures up to 85°C., depending on the 
operating voltage. 


All are impregnated with an insulating oil that 
is free of gas and impurities and are otherwise de- 
signed to meet the service conditions under which they 
must operate. They assure good electrical and me- 
chanical stability, low dielectric losses, long life, and 
low maintenance costs. They are available in single or 
multi-conductor, shielded or belted types protected by 
lead sheaths alone or by lead sheaths supplemented 
with wire armor or a reinforced rubber jacket. 


SIMPLEX WIRE & CABLE CO. 
79 Sidney St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
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be drawn to the following practical considerations: 
(1) Economic planners for the government are no less 
fallible than economic planners for private industry; 
(2) Errors by the government are likely to have 
more serious effects on the country’s economy than 
errors made by individual concerns; (3) Direct eco- 
nomic activity by government and economic controls 
imposed by government may be strong deterrents to 
private initiative and risk investment. 

The Committee also suggested that the Department 
give more emphasis to the incentive aspects of our 
economy, and to that end the Department is amend- 
ing its list of required readings. 

Among other things, the Committee concerned it- 
self with the adequacy of the presentation of the prin- 
cipal relevant points of view, particularly from the 
more conservative or classical standpoints. When this 
was discussed with the Department and the Institute 
Administration, the Committee was advised that Pro- 
fessor Freeman has added the following clarifying 
sentence to the published statement of policy concern- 
ing the teaching of Economic Principles: “The text- 
book used in the course is supplemented by other 
readings which present differing points of view from 
those presented in the text.” 

The Committee believes that the published state- 
ment as clarified by Professor Freeman is a sound and 
acceptable statement of departmental policy. How- 
ever, it is recommended that the Department, in pro- 
posing appointments and changes in pe ‘rsonnel, give 
greater weight to the desirability of having differing 
points of view adequately represented on the Eco- 
nomics staff, thus promoting a more objective analysis 
and presentation of economic problems. 


Building Engineering and Construction 


n Friday, April 23, 1948, the Visiting Committee 
O on the Department of Building Engineering and 
Construction® met at the Institute. The morning was 
spent discussing the registration for the Course, de- 

(Continued on page 56) 


*Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: Harry J. 
Carlson, 92, chairman, John H. Hession, *13, Percy Bugbee, 
20, C. George Dandrow, ’22, Francis A. Barrett, ’24, Lou R. 
Crandall, and Henry R. Shepley. 


























William H. Coburn, 711 William F. Dean, °17 


William H. Coburn & Co. 


INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


68 Devonshire St. Boston, Mass. 
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There is a big difference between 
Webster Baseboard Heating and just 
any “radiant” baseboard. 


McClatchy, Philadelphia’s leading 
large scale operative builder, knows this 
difference—knows from experience. 


McClatchy calls Webster Baseboard 
Heating “Perimeter Heating”, and says 
‘it's the finest, most modern type of 
home heating. Every outside wall is 
thoroughly heated from the baseboard 
up and that, as you know, is ideal 
heating. Complete, comfortable, eco- 
nomical” And that is why Webster 
Baseboard Heating is featured in 


‘Homes by McClatchy”. 


Webster Baseboard Heating is reliable 
hot water heating without radiators— 
proven by more than 1300 operating 
installations. 


Webster Baseboard Heating is also 
playing an important part in one and 
two-story garden-type apartment proj- 
ects in Indianapolis, Washington, 
Norfolk, Atlanta, Buffalo, Chicago, 
Cleveland, and other cities. 

Webster Baseboard Heating is clean 
heating too, free from unsightly streak- 
ing or dirt smudges—another impor- 
tant difference. 
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Webster Baseboard Heating is truly 
“Perimeter Heating”. It provides a 
screen of warmth around all exposed 
walls; even temperatures everywhere, 
all the advan- 
forced hot water 
plus radiant effect from warmed base- 
boards and walls, plus natural con- 


from floor to ceiling; 
tages claimed for 


movement so essential to 
comfort. There are no radiators. The 
heating element is concealed and the 
baseboard installation extends only 
2%" beyond plaster line. 
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McClatchy “Perimeter Heating” installations for 
both Penn Valley Home at $26,900 and German- 
town Home at $13,500 by Farrell Sales and Service, 
69th Street, Upper Darby, Pa. 
McClatchy is one more example of 
private enterprise producing housing 
in volume to meet public demand. 
Examine the diagram below showing 
a typical Webster Baseboard Heating 
installation. As an engineer you will 
note the extreme simplicity — how 
Webster Baseboard Heating makes 
one simple circuit do the work of both 
distribution piping and radiation. Rec- 
ommend Webster Baseboard Heating 
to your clients. The Webster repre- 
sentative nearest you will be glad to 
work with you. 

Address Dept. TR-11 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Representatives in principal U.S. Cities : : Est. 1888 


In Canada: Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
si f 
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partmental research, space requirements, staff train- 
ing, and placement. After luncheon at the Campus 
Room in the Graduate House, the Committee visited 
the several laboratories connected with the Depart- 
ment. The Committee was pleased to have the advan- 
tage of the comments of Thomas K. Sherwood, ’24, 
Dean of Engineering, and Robert M. Kimball, ’33, of 
the President’s Office, during the discussion. 

As related to teaching staff, the registration for the 
Course and the number of courses offered by the De- 
partment indicate a present load which is very heavy. 
The Committee recommends that the Administration 
seek adjustment to lighten this load. The Committee 
is of the opinion that the quota of 30 undergraduate 
students per year and 10 to 15 graduate students 
should be maintained during the present period of 
need for trained engineers in the building field. 

The number of different courses offered should be 
maintained at the undergraduate level and possibly 
extended at the graduate level. In addition to the 
courses regularly given to students registered in the 
Department, service courses for the School of Archi- 
tecture and Department of Civil and Sanitary En- 
gineering have shown a very heavy registration which 
adds considerably to the task of the instructor because 
of the large numbers — which have run as high as 60 
or 70 students — in some of these sections. These serv- 


ice courses certainly should be continued and show an 
excellent co-ordination between the Department and 
other courses allied to building construction. 

The Department is to be commended for its contin- 
ued activity in research. The work being done in the 
field of plastics, in masonry materials, and in light 
metals is representative of the fundamental approach 
which the Department is using. The support which 
this work is receiving by grants-in-aid from the Plastics 
Materials Manufacturers Association, the National 
Lime Association, and Revere Copper and Brass, Inc. 
is appreciated. 

The plan being used by the Department in the 
training of its younger staff members should be con- 
tinued. The amplification of the academic activities 
of these young men by selective placement for several 
summers will be very beneficial in their future teach- 
ing and will keep the classwork up to date and stimu- 
lating to the students. 

The Committee believes that the Department's pres- 
ent practice in assisting students in placement is most 
direct and should produce excellent results. The direct 
approach of the staff to employers in different geo- 
graphical areas and with various needs is excellent, 
and contacts of this kind should be extended. This will 
not only disclose opportunities for employment but 
will make the Course more widely known and re- 
spected. 

While the Institute has made some additional space 
available to the Department during the past year, 
it is desirable that space in Buildings 5 and 7 be made 


(Continued on page 58) 

















"stascisnen 16! 


46 NEWBURY STREET, 
BOSTON 16, MASS. 

727 WEST SEVENTH ST., 
LOS ANGELES 14, CALIF. 
165 POST STREET, 

SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIF. 








“THE MAN IN THE BROOKS BROTHERS’ SUIT” i 
THEY DO MORE THAN POINT OUT A MAN | 
— THEY IDENTIFY HIM | 

There’s an individuality about Brooks Brothers’ clothing that ii 
sets a man completely apart...and distinguishes him as a man | 
of conservative good taste. Our suits are all cut on our own pat- 
terns and made in our own workrooms or to our own specifica- | | 
tions...and they all bear the stamp of Quality and Good ‘Taste | 
that’s always associated with Brooks Brothers. 
Ready-made Suits, $95. to $115 | 

Sixth Floor Shop Suits, $70 to $85 | 


ie hs Hh 


CC@S6LOTHIN IN NGS)» 
Mens Furnishings, Hats ¢ Shoes 


346 MADISON AVENUE, COR. 44TH ST., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 


WHEN PEOPLE SAY: 


ESTABLISHED 1818 


111 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
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- Revocable Living Trust 





1 the 
con- 
vities = , 
veral A Revocable Living Trust with this Company 
ena as Trustee has three principal advantages: 
timu- P P ges: 
pres- 1. You are relieved of the details of 
most ; , 
eas keeping records, cutting coupons, 
geo- checking dividends, and handling 
lent, 
oo purchases and sales. 
; will 
but ; 
1 re- 2. Changes in investments are placed under our supervision. 
pace 3. After your death the property is distributed, or held 
year, , . 
ani for the benefit of others as you provide in the trust 
instrument, without the delays and publicity involved 
in probating an estate. 


If you appoint this Company sole Trustee, we have full authority 
| to change investments as we think best. If you appoint yourself 
co-trustee, no changes in investments are made until you have 


been consulted and have approved the changes suggested. 


| We shall be glad to send you a folder describing in detail the 


| advantages cf Revocable Living Trusts. 


She 
New England Trust Company 


135 DEVONSHIRE STREET 
At the Corner of Milk Street 





BACK BAY BRANCH : : 99 NEWBURY STREET 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Member Federal Reserve System 
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SPILLAGE, 
STAIN and 
THEFT 
GET 
3 FIL “GARD 


g T. M. REG 


wistling. GAS TANK FILL SIGNAL 


BUY IT at your service station, 
car dealer or write to us 
Specify car, year model 


SCULLY SIGNAL COMPANY 


70A FIRST ST., CAMBRIDGE 41, MASS. 














B. I. W. COAXIAL CABLES 
TRADE MARK CO-X 


B. I. W. offers a complete range of types and sizes of co- 
axial cable for high frequency applications: 


— Small flexible, low capacity (5 to 10 uuf/ft.) for internal 
wiring, patch cords, etc. 


— Coaxial and Twin-axial weatherproof cables for antenna 
lead-in and other outdoor uses. 


—Flexible standard synthetic insulated cables for elec- 
tronic apparatus. 


-— Heavy duty, high power, flexible or semi-rigid transmis- 
sion line. 


All of the above can be supplied with special fittings and 
junctions for connections to panels or rigid lines. 


BOSTON INSULATED 
WIRE AND CABLE COMPANY 
BOSTON 25, MASSACHUSETTS 
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available for the eventual transfer of the Plastics 
Laboratory and for extensions of the Masonry Mate- 
rials Research Laboratories. With the growing de- 
mand for undergraduate thesis work in these labora- 
tories, and with no space whatever for the accommo- 
dation of graduate students who are doing research 
work in them, it is highly desirable to give such space 
requirements priority. 


Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering 


EETING on May 19, 1948, at the Institute, the 

Visiting Committee on the Department of Naval 
Architecture and Marine Engineering® was greeted 
by several administrative officers of the Institute and 
members of the staff of the Department. Following 
this, an inspection of the physical facilities of the De- 
partment, including the Dewey Library and the Hart 
Nautical Museum, was made. 

The Committee considers a towing tank, for which 
provision is made in the new Hydrodynamics Labora- 
tory, a necessity for effective conduct of the Depart- 
ment’s work. A tank, 106 feet by 8 feet and 7 inches by 
4 feet deep, as proposed by the De ~partme nt, is recom- 
mended by the Committee. A room in the basement 
of Building 5 has been assigned to the Department 
for a structural laboratory in which there will be in- 
stalled a model stability tank. This tank will be de- 
signed by the Department and will be given by an 
alumnus of the Institute. 

The Committee does not recommend the suggested 
modification of the present apparatus in the propeller 
tunnel at this time, but urges the postponement of any 
modifications until a new and larger tunnel can be 
built and put into operation. 

The present location of the Hart Nautical Museum 
is excellent. The size of the Museum, however, is to- 
tally inadequate for present needs and an extension, 
in each direction, parallel to the building corridor, is 
most strongly urged. More models will undoubtedly 
come into the Department in the near future. Even 
now the Museum is unduly crowded and quite a few 
models which the Department has are scattered in 
other locations so that their full value is not realized. 

The Committee not only heartily approves, but 
urges, the addition to the staff of a new assistant pro- 
fessor of marine transportation for this Course. It is 
the considered opinion of the Committee that this 
Course is bound to increase in importance and it 
should be in a position to supply an enlarged future 
demand for its graduates. 

The Committee notes with pleasure the plan to 
have the students in the three Courses, XIII, XIII-A, 


(Concluded on page 60) 


*Members of this Committee for 1947-1948 were: William 
S. Newell, ’99, chairman, Ellis W. Brewster, ’13, Roy W. 
Chamberlain, 31, Eugene P. Worthen, ’32, Victor M. Cutter, 
Vice Admiral Earle W. Mills, and John E. Slater. 
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Black liquor 


Is big BUSINESS 


Black Liquor is tne name paper makers 
use for the liquid residue that develops 
during the process of converting wood 
into Kraft paper pulp. It contains 
chemicals which, when recovered, are 
worth millions of dollars annually to 
the Kraft paper industry. 

For years this recovery of chemicals 
from Black Liquor was a laborious, 
dangerous and inefficient process. Now, 
with C-E recovery equipment, Black 
Liquor is sprayed into the water-cooled 
furnace of a steam generator unit where 
it is burned and, in the process, re- 
leases its precious chemicals to be used 
again in wood pulp production. At the 
same time, large quantities of steam 
are generated by utilizing heat that was 
wasted to the atmosphere in early re- 
covery processes. 
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Perhaps to you, as to thousands, the 
C-E Trade Mark has meant simply 
steam generation—for industry, for 
great public utility stations, or for ships 
on the world’s waterways. 

But to many others the C-E flame 
symbol has some special meaning— 
like chemical recovery, flash drying, 
pulverizing, sewage incineration, pres- 
sure vessels, or abundant hot water in 
the home. 

These, and many seemingly unrelated 
C-E activities, have a common kinship 
in Combustion’s primary concern —the 
efficient use of heat. To this broad field 
C-E brings a half-century of knowl- 
edge and experience, expressed through 
unsurpassed manufacturing facilities in 
a wide range of equipment for the 
needs of all industry. B-213 
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COMBUSTION 
ENGINEERING 


200 MADISON AVE. * N. Y. 16, N. Y. 


C-E Products include all types of Boilers 
Furnaces * Pulverized Fuel Systems 
Stokers * Superheaters * Economizers 
Air Heaters. Also, Pressure Vessels 
Chemical Recovery Equipment * Flash 
Drying Systems * Sewage Incineration 
Equipment * Domestic Water Heaters. 
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GAS... LIQUID... . SOLID (Dry Ice) 


THE LIQUID CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3100 South Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 





U.S.A. 


28 Producing Plants 
More than 50 Distributing | Points 


CANADA 


Halifax to Vancouver 


OVERSEAS 


England, Cuba, Mexico, Venezuela, 
. Colombia, Trinidad, 


Brazil 











40 Years of Service 


QUITE A FEW willion Blue Prints and 
Photo Prints made by Electro Sun Co. as 
its humble but important part in the in- 


dustrial growth of the country. 
AND 


QUITE A FEW of the nation’s most 
prominent engineering and industrial 
firms are still doing business with us over 


a span of many years. 


A SERVICE FOR ENGINEERS BY ENGINEERS 


ELECTRO SUN COMPANY, INC. 


Blue Prints—Photo Prints—Photo Offset 
161 Washington Street 157 Chambers Street 
Grand Central Terminal Building 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


A. L. Weil 01 J. C. Duff °86 
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and XIII-C, brought into closer and more intimate as- 
sociation with one another. 

After lunch at The Graduate House, with the entire 
staff and members of the Administration, the Com- 
mittee deliberated and discussed problems of the De- 
partment which were brought to its attention. 

The Committee interviewed members of the staff 
individually, to obtain their opinions on their own 
work as related to that of the Department. The Com- 
mittee thus feels that it made a good survey of the De- 
partment’s activities. 

Attention is called to the fact that this Department 
is by no means the smailest in the Institute as it once 
was. Based on the number of enrolled students, the 
Department is now of medium size at the Institute. 

The Committee is glad to report to the Corporation 
that the Institute and the Department of Naval Ar- 
chitecture and Marine Engineering are very fortunate 
in having Vice Admiral Edward L. Cochrane, ’20, as 
head of the Department. He brings with him a rare 
administrative and engineering ability which will 
measurably increase the prestige of the Institute and 
the Department, and his plans for the future are most 
encouraging. 


TACKLING TECH 


Oo supplement the annual Freshman Camp in ac- 
quainting new students with the Institute's his- 
tory, objectives, and methods — and to remind 
the reader that M.LT. is a place where formal techni- 
cal training is combined with cultural activities, sports, 
and recreation in developing high school graduates 
into mature, self-reliant individuals —the Institute 
has recently published a 90-page volume entitled, 
Tackling Tech. This handy 5% by 8 inch book, de- 
scribed as “a student guide to the Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology,” is useful to all to whom the In- 
stitute’s activities may be vague. It makes inviting 
reading with its informal style and delightful drawings 
by Henry B. Kane, ’24. 

In Tackling Tech the reader may learn of strange 
and wonderful things at the Institute. He is informed 
that the Institute offers more than 1,200 subjects of 
instruction, that a well-known professor of mathemat- 
ics formerly pitched for the Cincinnati Reds, that a 
professor of aeronautical engineering has won awards 
for his poetry, and that if the Institute had been built 
at its present location in 1775, students would have to 
reach their classrooms by rowboat. Although intended 
primarily for students, Tac kling Tech recalls that the 
Alumni Placement Bureau ciemualie handles 3,000 em- 
ployment cases, helping Alumni and industry find each 
other. There is a section on “The Boston Area,” and if 
the student overlooks the text on historical spots and 
museums, he quickly familiarizes himself with the list 
of girls’ schools given on pages 80 and 81. Finally, for 
those desiring more information about the Institute, 
Tackling Tech concludes with a list of references on 
the past, present, and even the future of M.LT. 
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: tific optical instruments, the AO Comparator 
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as The basic AO Comparator speeds inspection of parts on the production 
line. For mounting on a bench, it is available without the portable base. 
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Uniform Magnification Without Distortion 


for unequalled measuring accuracy. 


Greatly Increased Illumination 


valuable advantage at all magnifications. 


Coated Precision Optics 


nd f for crisp definition, brilliant image contrast. 

- Cool, Sturdy Lamphouse 

ts, Forced ventilation throws heat down away from operator. 
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Choice of Magnifications 


Objectives quickly interchangeable without adjustment. 


A Mirror — Factory Positioned 
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Ty pographically Speaking 


— off the first page of the Trend of Affairs by 
the recent action of the Corporation in voting new 
offices for Drs. Compton and Killian is the announce- 
ment of a change in printing facilities for The Review. 
Possibly many readers will already have observed the 
changes in typography, trim size, and layout which 
are reflected in this issue. With The Review complet- 
ing half a century of continuous publication, certain 
changes in this direction were due in the normal course 
of events, but those now in effect already represent 
the influence of co-operation between The Review 
and its new printer, E. L. Hildreth and Company, Inc., 
of Brattleboro, Vt. 

For almost a quarter of a century The Review has 
been printed at the Rumford Press in Concord, N.H. 
During this period The Review showed its greatest 
growth, not alone in size of issues, but in excellence of 
typography, layout, and editorial content, and it rose 
to an outstanding position in the field of alumni peri- 
odicals. It is a pleasant task to acknowledge the help- 
ful co- -operation of members of the Rumford Press, 
not alone in Concord, but especially in Rumford’s 
Boston Office, which was often called into consulta- 


tion on production problems during this important 
period in The Review's history. 

During the past quarter century, The Review's ex- 
pansion was especially noticeable in the amount of 
composition to be set each month. At present the 
amount of copy to be set for Class and Club Notes 
alone is equivalent to that of a full-length novel, and 
the editorial copy for the rest of the issue runs to at 
least 20,000 words each month. In the same 25-year 
period, the Rumford Press, likewise, expanded its 
facilities in conformity with the trend of most maga- 
zines toward very long press runs and relatively little 
composition, as judged by operations of The Tech- 
nology Review. 

It is not without regret that changed conditions in 
the postwar period made it desirable for The Review 
to seek a new printer; there is something pleasantly 
nostalgic about the slick 70-pound coated paper, fine 
half-tone reproductions, and close personal contact 
which characterized the production of The Review in 
earlier years. 

In the last analysis it is up to the reader to deter- 
mine the acceptance and welcome accorded to The 
Review when it enters his home or office each month. 
We shall strive, as always, to make the editorial con- 
tent of interest to Technology Alumni, and to maintain 
the quality set by our predecessors. In this task we 
are confident that we shall enjoy the wholehearted 
co-operation of E. L. Hildreth and Company, Inc., 
and we look forward to the same pleasant relations 
with this firm as have always marked our association 
with The Review's printer. 
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100 ENGINEERS, 


Doctors, Lawyers, Theologians, 
Businessmen 


Met at Buck Hill Falls this spring to seek the 

answer to such questions as: 

e How do you educate a man to be a better citizen? 

e How do you train an engineer to solve personal 
and social problems as intelligently as he does 
his professional problems? 

e What should be the goals and aims of profes- 
sional schools? 

e How can courses be taught to give students the 
desire and ability to continue to learn after 
graduation? 


You can read what these educators said about 
inter-professional problems in 


EDUCATION FOR 
PROFESSIONAL RESPONSIBILITY 
. a report of proceedings of the Inter-Profes- 
sions Conference on Education for Professional 
Responsibility, Buck Hill Falls, Pennsylvania, 
April 12, 13, 14, 1948. 
Published October 15 $3.00 


CARNEGIE PRESS 


Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh 13, 
Pennsylvania 


220 pages 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 36) 


dent and sickness, health insurance was obtained for 
each student during his period of stay in Cambridge. 
The facilities of the Medical Department and of the 
Homberg Infirmary were available to our visitors on 
the same basis as they are available to regular M.LT. 
students. Service of the Medical Department was 
either gratis or covered by health insurance provided 
by the Foreign Student Summer Project, so that there 
was no cost to the foreign student for these facilities, 
All were given x-ray examinations upon their arrival, 
but as a group they were remarkably healthy through- 
out their stay in the United States. 

For the most part, the foreign students represented 
an unusually high caliber of individual. All of them 
were graduates of technical institutions or the equiva- 
lent; in addition there were many with considerable 
industrial experience. 

From an administrative point of view it was im- 
portant to register these students as listeners only and 
not to require them to study for credit. This made for 
greater freedom in the selection procedure, and for 
greater flexibility in their M.I.T. programs. Students 
in this project were not required to fulfill the prereq- 
uisites expected of a regular student but could regis- 
ter for any subject from which they might hope to 
benefit. Nevertheless, the summer session at M.I.T. 
presented a serious problem for them, since not all 
subjects on the graduate level were offered in the 
1948 summer session. The planners of the project were 
aware of this dilemma, but only in the summer were 
living accommodations available. 


Studies Taken 


A number of these graduate students took substi- 
tute subjects which often proved as valuable as the 
subjects originally selected. Some of them, for exam- 
ple, took courses in economics, business administra- 
tion, and production methods. In the latter case, they 
were exposed to American practices which often dif- 
fer from practices in Europe, but which were valuable 
for the very reason that such courses are not available 
in European engineering schools. Others took courses 
in the humanities or the social sciences. One Finnish 
student in architecture worked on the design and 
architectural details of the new Senior House; another 
electrical engineering student obtained valuable ex- 
perience with the differential analyzer and will have 
charge of the construction of such a calculating ma- 
chine for his own university. 

Through the generous interest of the Institute staff, 
several students were allowed to participate in re- 
search projects already under way. One worked on a 
problem in the flutter research laboratory of the De- 
partment of Aeronautical Engineering, and one helped 
in the building of a Van de Graaff generator. These 
students were all exceptionally good ones, well ad- 
vanced in their fields, and were in a position to make 
valuable contributions to their projects. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 64) 


It is difficult to give an accurate and concise out- 
line of the subjects which the foreign students took at 
the Institute. The table of professional fields and gen- 
eral subjects selected at M.I.T. by this group, and re- 
produced below, may be indicative of the range of 
interests represented by our summer guests. 


FOREIGN STUDENT SUMMER PROJECT 
TALLY BY COURSES 


Number of Foreign 
Course Students Registered 


I — Civil Engineering 8 
II — Mechanical Engineering 9 
III — Metallurgy 1 
IV-A — Architecture 5 
V — Chemistry 5 
VI — Electrical Engineering 20 
VIII — Physics 4 
X — Chemical Engineering 3 
XII — Geology 1 
XIII — Naval Architecture and Marine 
Engineering 1 
XVI — Aeronautical Engineering 5 
Total 62 


By and large, students in electrical engineering 
were able to take courses in their own field and of 
their selection, since a reasonably extensive number 
of graduate courses were offered in this field. One 
electrical engineering student took courses in photo- 
elasticity and stress analysis. The same was true of 
most of the students in architecture. On the other 
hand, students in civil or mechanical engineering took 
some courses in economics and production. Students 
in chemistry and chemical engineering took some 
courses in their professional fields, but frequently 
found interesting courses in molecular structure, elec- 
tronics, and nuclear physics. A student in Naval Archi- 
tecture took related courses in machine tool labora- 
tory, gas turbines, internal combustion engines, dy- 
namics, and experimental stress analysis. The registra- 
tion, by departments, of the foreign students is given 
in the table of Foreign Student Summer Project Tally 
by Courses. 

A number of students enrolled in subjects in the 
Institute’s Division of Humanities and were very 
much impressed by these subjects, since in European 
technical schools no courses are given in the humani- 
ties or the social sciences. A considerable number of 
the group hold junior staff positions in technical uni- 
versities abroad, and it was this group which perhaps 
felt they had gained most from their studies at the 
Institute. They were all grateful for the opportunity 
to observe teaching methods different from their own, 
and a number have stated they intend making a formal 
report to their own institutions on M.L.T. methods, 
with recommendations for the adoption of many. 

The students themselves have felt that they learned 
in many ways aside from the formal classroom instruc- 
tion. They were all impressed with the Institute’s lab- 
oratories, where materials and equipment were in 
much greater supply than in their own laboratories, 
and they felt they had profited greatly by observing 

(Continued on page 68) 
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INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 
(Continued from page 66) 


experimental techniques. Many of them found our 
libraries particularly helpful and were eager to be 
brought up to date on literature not available in their 
own country. 

Nor did all of the benefits of the project accrue to 
our guests of the summer. A professor of international 
relations called this summer's class the most interest- 
ing he had conducted because of the participation by 
foreign students. Our own student body benefited 
from contacts with Europeans, and a considerable 
amount of good will was developed on both sides of 
the Atlantic by the project. 

In spite of difficulties and complexities, and in spite 
of a very demanding, and a very worthwhile extracur- 
ricular program, the students of the project found it a 
very stimulating and enriching experience. One of the 
students from Greece, writing to the Administration 
of the Institute in appreciation of the project, has writ- 
ten in part: 


The whole project, as it is, is almost perfect. It is true 
that only a few courses were offered this summer but even 
if we did not find exactly what we wanted, I am sure that 
the experience acquired as a whole is worthwhile. I think 
that it is more important to see the way problems are faced 


(Concluded on page 70) 
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TECHNICAL PUBLISHING TODAY 
(Continued from page 33) 


ing successful companies and individuals to put into 
book form for the benefit of society the details of their 
own experience records. One example is the three- 
volume series in sanitary engineering by the inter- 
nationally known firm of Metcalf and Eddy of Boston. 

The third type of operation is as follows: After 
World War I, an impressive result of co-operation be- 
tween large groups of scientists from many countries 
was published in four languages — the eight volumes 
of the International Critical Tables of Numerical Data, 
Physics, Chemistry, and Technology. Programs of this 
type show promise of becoming increasingly valuable 
as time goes forward. 

Just after the conclusion of World War II, an- 
nouncement was made of the 27-volume group of 
books to come out of wartime research at the M.LT. 
Radiation Laboratory, in which 500 authors took part 
in preparation of manuscript material. Approximately 
half of these volumes have already appeared, and the 
remainder appear at the rate of more than one volume 
each month. The circulation of this impressive series 
of volumes has been double that which was initially 
estimated, and 45 per cent of sales are made in foreign 
countries. 


Nuclear Energy Series 


A climax in co-operative effort, and one that out- 
strips even the two series cited above, in international 
significance is the Manhattan Project Technical Sec- 
tion of the new National Nuclear Energy series which 
the Atomic Energy Commission recently announced 
for publication. The first volume, published in Sep- 
tember, describes the histopathological effects of ra- 
diation. These volumes will be of fundamental impor- 
tance in medicine, physics, agriculture, power, metal- 
lurgy, and many other fields. In all, it is expected that 
approximately 60 volumes will be made available for 
public distribution over the next two years. 

These volumes will cover declassifiable research 
and development results obtained at all major instal- 
lations of the Manhattan District, U.S. Army Engi- 
neers, and the Atomic Energy Commission, including 
the Argonne National Laboratory, Oak Ridge Na- 
tional Laboratory, Los Alamos Technical Laboratory, 
and many others. That part of this new knowledge 
which is not withheld for security reasons will become 
widely available to scientists through the National 
Nuclear Energy series. 

Unique in the nuclear energy project is the process 
of direct reproduction of manuscript which is pre- 
pared by typewriters that justify marginal lines of 
type that are identical with standard book page type, 
with results that are faster and slightly less expensive 
than normal. 

These are great projects: The technical book pub- 
lisher is proud to have a part in them. That it is pos- 
sible to publish work of first quality is his touchstone 
of real success; that the capitalistic system, in its vigor, 
can offer a solid economic base for such publications, 
underlies his present pride and his future hopes. 
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L. E. MURAN CO. 


Consultants on Selection of 
Office Equipment and Furniture 


COMPLETE OFFICE OUTFITTERS 
DESKS—CHAIRS—FILES—DIVANS 


290 Devonshire Street Boston, Mass. 
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1895 ELECTRICAL CONSTRUCTION 1948 


131 Clarendon Street 10 Rockefeller Plaza 1201 Plaza Building 
Boston 16, Massachusetts New York 20, N. Y. Pittsburgh 19, Pa. 
Telephone CO 6-0456 Telephone CI 6-8000 Telephone COURT 1920 








M. I. T. BUILDINGS 
(Concluded from page 30) 


Street in Cambridge. Plans for this unit have been 
completed, but lack of funds are, at present, holding 
up construction. 

The Department of Biology is now occupying rela- 
tively small quarters in Building 10, but the rapid 
growth of quantitative biology and its close associa- 
tion with developments in electrical engineering, nu- 
clear science, and mathematics make necessary a 
new building for the Department of Biology. The 
need for greatly enlarged facilities in biology is 
clearly recognized and funds are being sought for a 
new structure to be built east of the main group of 
academic buildings, and connected with Building 8. 

Plans have also been made for the construction of 
a laboratory for nuclear science and engineering to 
connect with Building 8 on the Institute lot. This 
building is urgently needed because of the vast im- 
portance which nuclear energy is expected to play 
in the health and general welfare of citizens in all 
parts of the world. 

Dignified club facilities with dining rooms, meet- 
ing rooms, lounges, and recreational rooms have 
been sought for the use of the Faculty for many 
years. A faculty club would represent a very much 
needed improvement in the vicinity of M.I.T. Such a 
club is projected and will be built as soon as funds 
become available. 

There is every reason for confidence that the facili- 
ties now under construction or projected will make 
as effective a contribution to the new era now unfold- 
ing for Technology as those described in this survey 
have been instrumental in shaping the Institute's in- 
fluence and activities for the past 32 years. Never be- 
fore has the Institute’s prestige been higher and the 
outlook for the future is more than encouraging. But 
no amount of physical facilities can take the place of 
outstanding personnel. The success of the Institute's 
future depends upon the quality of scholarly leader- 
ship of the Faculty, staff, and students who will use the 
physical facilities of Technology. It is gratifying to 
recognize that this subject has received the same care- 
ful consideration as has been devoted to improving 
physical facilities at M.LT. 
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N. A. LOUGEE & COMPANY 


ENGINEERS 
Successors to J. H. Manning & Company 


Reports — Appraisals — Depreciation Studies 
Rate Cases—Business and Economic Studies 
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L. H. Matruews 713 
J. W. McDona cp, Jr. °20 


120 BROADWAY 
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Engineers 
Consultation Plans Reports 
Power Plant Water Syst Disposal Plants 


NEW YORK, N.Y. 
J. F. HENNeEssy °24 











J. C. CORRIGAN CO., INC. 
Conveyers 


Engineers * Manufacturers * Erectors 
Coal Handling Systems 
Materials Handling Equipment 
Portable Conveyors 
Distributors for 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Co. 
Jeffrey Parts Carried in Boston Stock 


41 Norwood Street, Boston 22, Mass. 
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MAIL RETURNS 
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Accreditation Association was established about a year ago 
with Dr. Wada as its president. Beginning next year all the col- 
leges and universities here will be chartered under the new 
system which is familiar to you. 

Tokyo Institute of Technology was founded in 1929 by the 
— after its earlier existence as a trade school, and 
ater technical school for nearly 50 years in all. At present 
T.LT. is the only one of its kind in Japan, and it will be an 
institute of four-year courses beginning next year. We shall 
admit 300 first-year students, and in due time, we would like 
to have a graduate school. 

We have now reached the stage where we have to decide on 
proper distributions of the corps of instructors pe science, 
engineering, architécture, and humanities. Until a few years 
ago we had only one professor each in mathematics and phys- 
ics. I shall be very happy if I could learn your opinion on 
desirable and necessary allocations of the staff among those 
various schools and divisions. The second problem of prime 
importance is how to maintain inspiring teaching members. 
Would you kindly teach us your procedures in appointing pro- 
fessors and others? In order to convey and transplant an M.LT. 
spirit in Japan, I have written two books and several articles. 

For a long time I have been out of touch with M.LT., which 
has been enjoying the golden age under your presidency. With 
much admiration I have been studying your President’s Reports. 
If I am not asking you too much, I should like to have your 
Reports since 1941, and other bulletins covering the period 
since 1938. Since last May I have been able to receive printed 
matter directly from the States. 

It gives me joy to mention that Harry C. Kelly, ’36, Deputy 
Chief of Scientific and Technical Section, E.S.S., GHQ., has 
given so much of his time to the reorganization of Japanese 
science. His untiring work will be long remembered with our 
hearty gratitude. 

In the stupendous work of reconstruction of my country, I 
believe that Tokyo Institute of Technology must play a very 
important part, which is, however, accomplished only by your 
sympathetic guidance based on the experience, the be tn 
and the vast knowledge of the 18 years’ presidency of M.LT. 

With my best wishes to you and your staff. 


Tokyo, Japan 
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SWISS AUTOMATICS 


Rebuilding and Tooling Service 


We have trained personnel and facilities for com- 
plete rebuilding and tooling of your Swiss Auto- 
matics and other type Swiss Machines. 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE INVITED 


BORIS M. VOLYNSKY MFG. CO., Inc. 
311 West 66th Street New York 23, N. Y. 
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CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL 


Founded 1828. The School that specializes in the preparation 


of students for the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 


Ray D. Farnsworth, Principal 553 Boylstdh Street, Boston, Mass. 
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320 Huntington Ave., Boston 


HUNTINGTON SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Grades Nine to Twelve. 
Thorough preparation for entrance to M.I.T. 
and other technical schools. 
Regular and summer courses. 
William G. Wilkinson, Headmaster 
Tel. Kenmore 1800 
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JACKSON & MORELAND 


Engineers and Consultants 


Design and Supervision of Construction 


Reports — Examinations — Appraisals 
Machine Design — Technical Publications 
BOSTON NEW YORK 


FAY, SPOFFORD & THORNDIKE 
Engineers 
Airports — Bridges — Water Supply and Sewerage 
Port and Terminal Works — Fire Prevention 


INVESTIGATIONS 
SUPERVISION OF CONSTRUCTION 


New York 


DESIGNS 


Boston 





H. K. BARROWS, °95 


M. Am. Soc. C. E. 
CONSULTING HYDRAULIC ENGINEER 
Hydro-electric Developments — Water Supplies. Reports, 
Plans, Supervision. Advice, Appraisals 


6 BEACON STREET Pi Boston, Mass. 





Eapir, FREUND AND CAMPBELL 
ConsuLTING ENGINEERS 
500 FirtH AvENUE New York 18, N. Y. 
Plans and Specifications — Examinations and Reports 
Power, Heating, Ventilating, Electric, Plumbing, 
Sprinkler, Refrigerating, Elevator Installations, etc., 


in Buildings and Industrial Plants 
J. K. Campsect, M.I.T. "11 





STARKWEATHER ENGINEERING CO. 


INCORPORATED 


Engineers and Contractors for Pumping Plants 
Boiler and Power Plants, Cooling W ater 
and Heat Recovery Systems 


246 Walnut Street, Newtonville 


Wm. G. Starkweather, M.E. 
Cornell "92 


BIGelow 8042 


J. B. Starkweather, B.S. 
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THE KULJIAN CORPORATION 
CONSULTANTS 7 ENGINEERS 4 CONSTRUCTORS 


Specialists in 
UTILITY, INDUSTRIAL and CHEMICAL FIELDS 


1200 N. Broap Street PHILADELPHIA 21, Pa. 
H. A. Kuryiun, °19 





FABRIC RESEARCH LABORATORIES 


INCORPORATED 


Research, Development and Consultation 
for Textile and Allied Industries 


Boston, Mass. 
E. R. Kaswew, °39 


665 Boylston Street 


W. J. Hamevuncer, °21 K. R. Fox, °40 


CLEVERDON, VARNEY & PIKE 


Consulting Engineers 
Wa.po F. Pike °15 


Structural Designs Foundations 
Heating Ventilating and Plumbing Designs 
Industrial Buildings, Reports, Investigations 


120 TREMONT STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


HERBERT S. CLEVERDON 710 





MAURICE A. REIDY 


Consulting Engineer 


BRIDGES BUILDINGS 
STRUCTURAL DESIGNS FOUNDATIONS 
CONSTRUCTION CONSULTANT AND ARCHITECTURAL ENGINEER 


Estimates and Appraisals 
101 TREMONT STREET BOSTON, MASS. 
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ENGINEERS AND CONSULTANTS 
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Steam, Hydro, Diesel Power Plants; Industrial Structures; 
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Philadelphia, Pa. Houston, Tex. 
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Electro-Acoustic Consultant 
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HATEVER your goal, there’s a 

wealth of opportunity at Allis- 
Chalmers. For its breadth of opera- 
tion is unmatched in industry. 


Gas turbines, betatrons, induc- 
tion heaters— more than 1600 inge- 
nious products have made A-C an 
integral part of every basic industry. 

Pick any field—electrical, hy- 
draulic, mining, mechanical. Pick 
any type of work—research, design, 
production, sales. You'll find them 
all at A-C.... offering a real proving- 
ground for your talents and training 
—a real chance for success. 


INVESTIGATE 
Write for Book No. 6085, 
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WITH A NEW RAYON STRENGTH MEMBER 


THE TENSION-MASTER BELT 


Out of the experience and studies of Manhattan's engi- 
neers and scientists comes this Tension-Master Conveyor 
Belt using the super-strength of Rayon. Long recognized as 
avastly superior strength member in heavy duty truck and 
equipment tires, Rayon will now score new triumphs in the 
field of spectacular long-lift conveyor belt installations. 


The Rayon Whipcords in the new RAY-MAN Conveyor 
Belt, with their high tensile strength and fibre resilience, 
are designed to meet the high tension requirements of the 


long-lift belt conveyors. 


When you are planning a continuous slope belt operation 
to replace cars in the mine or open pit, or to replace a 
series of belts with their costly, troublesome transfer points, 
be sure to investigate Manhattan’s newest development— 
the RAY-MAN Conveyor Belt, whose Rayon Whipcords 
are much stronger than conventional strength members 
and designed for the terrific tension of LONG LIFTS. 


Contact your nearest Manhattan representative or write 


direct for factory engineering counsel on your installation. 


Manhattan once more lives up to its tradition — “Keep Ahead With Manhattan” — with a line of 


conveyor belts that now meets new long-lift conditions in Mining, Quarrying and Construction. 
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Thomas H. Boyd, '23 Wilder E. Perkins, '25 


Charles P. McHugh, '26 


fim RAYBESTOS- MANHATTAN | INC. _ 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Albert W. Beucker, '40 
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CAPACITANCE 
BRIDGE 


with a range of TEN BILLION to ONE 


Higher Accuracy @ 


Greater Sensitivity @ 


More Operating Conveniences 


For Measuring Electrolytic Condensers @ Testing Dissipation Factor of Transformer Bushings 
and Insulators @ Measuring Dissipation Factor and Dielectric Constant of Solid and Liquid 
Dielectric Materials @ General Electrical Machinery Insulation Testing @ Product Control 
and Uniformity Production Checks on Materials Sensitive to Variable Electrical Properties 


This new Type 1611-A Capacitance 
Test Bridge has many circuit and oper- 
ating conveniences which make it 
highly adaptable to aJl sorts of capaci- 
tance and dissipation-factor measure- 
ments. Its enormous range of 1 
micromicrofarad to 11,000 microfarads 
is achieved with the unusually good 
accuracy of +(1% + 1 micromicro- 
farad) over the whole range. For 
dissipation factor measurements the 
range is 0 to 60% at 60 cycles, with 
an accuracy of +(2% of dial reading 
+ 0.05% dissipation factor). 

The bridge Semone is composed of 
a single stage amplifier and an electron- 
ray visual null indicator. The detector 


is designed to be very sensitive when 
the bridge is at or near balance, but 
relatively insensitive when off balance. 


A new zero-compensating circuit 
has been developed to provide marked 
improvement over previous bridges of 
this general type when making 
measurements below 1000 micromi- 
crofarads. 


For measurements on electrolytic 
condensers, a polarizing voltage, up 
to 500 volts, may be applied, from a 
grounded power foal if desired. 
Terminal capacitances of the power 
supply do not affect the accuracy of 
the bridge. 


The bridge and its accuracy are un- 
affected by temperature and humidity 
variations over normal room condi- 
tions (65 deg. F. and 0 to 90% RH). 

The ac-voltage applied to the 
capacitance under test varies from 
approximately 125 volts at 100 micro- 
microfarads to less than 3 volts at 
10,000 microfarads. 

This bridge combines all of the 
principal operating features of our 
— Type 740-B and Type 740-BG 

ridges but improves the performance 
of each in most of their important 
characteristics. 
TYPE 1611-A Capacitance Test Bridge ... $375.00 
WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


Cambridge 39, 
Massachusetts 
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90 West St., New York 6 920 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5 950 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38 








